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Nail 
has the power of endurance to a marvelous degree. 
It is made especially to withstand the hardest kind 
of service. 

No poor stock is used. For more than 25 years 
we have used the same brand of Swedish iron for 
making ‘“‘Capewell” nails. It costs more than other 
brands but it makes a nail which has no equal in the 
world. 

“The Capewell” is not the Any horseshoer can, there- 
fore, afford to use “The Cape- 
well.” 
iality. Itisthe best nail and It is found in first-class 


shops throughout the United 


States. 


cheapest nail regardless of 


ld at a fair price. 


Best for Shoeing Army Horses 


” 


The preference for ‘“‘Capewell”’ nails for shoeing 
Cavalry and Artillery horses is easily explained:— 

They are easy to drive, safe, economical and 
remarkably durable—holding where cheap inferior 
nails are sure to break. 

“The Capewell” appeals to high class conscien- 
tious shoers, who naturally pride themselves in doing 
the best work. 

It appeals to the men who use the horses too. 
Under the most unusual and trying conditions they 
find that this nail holds. 


MADE BY 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., 











HARTFORD, CONN., 











U.S.A. 


Largest Makers of Horse 
Shoe Nails in the World. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
fb]. S. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cablecost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos- 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


—=_- - >_> 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra, 
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TACTICS 


a ) 





COLONEL BALCK, 


61st Infantry, German Army, 


Authorized Translation 
BY 
WALLER KRUBGER, 


First Lieut. 23d Infantry, U. S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from military 
history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the Boer War and the Russe-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


I.—Organization and Equipment. IX.—The Attack. 
II.—The Formations. X.—The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 
III.—The Power of the Firearms and Expe Defense 
dients for Minimizing Losses. XI.—The Defense. 
A.—The Power of Field Artillery 
B.—Infantry Fire. 
1V.—The Employment of Infantry Fire 
V.—Deployments for Action. XIV.—The Infantry Combat according to 
VI.—Machine Guns. Foreign Regulations. 
VIL—Infantry versus Cavalry. XV.—Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 
VIII. —Infantry versus Artillery. tion. 


XII.—The Retreat. 


XI11.—Containing Actions, 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS’ 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a. 
working knowledge of Tactics. 


The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Cavalry Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~~—>+ TOG ETHER<- 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 


best work of its kind ever published. 


This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
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THE RIFLE IN WAR 


@' 
By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 
Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 
Authorized Text Book. 
PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 

7 » ' an rt. n 
NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 
(For Officers of All Arms) 

By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


*{ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, a 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 
















BOOK DEPARTMENT. _ 
Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 

a MAP READING, 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 








Captain C. O SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 


printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


‘ 
43 
A practical work that can be readily understood by 


officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools. 


Price $2.50, postage paid 





For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. 5S. O., Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 
French, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth,{Kan. 





“HORSES AND RIDING’ 
By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


AUTHOR OF— 


‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 
“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


IMustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


> - => 


[ndivdual and Combined Military Sketching 





By CaPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. S. Infantry, 


~~ AN D<~ 


CAPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practica 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 
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SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1g03, Model 1g06 Ammunition. 


By CAPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U. 8. Cavairy. 
FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 


ee o— AND —o<g 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
—-AND—— 
Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 


“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book. 
Journal, Military’S Service Institute 


‘The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners' Organization and Tactics.” National Guard Magazine 


“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every nie Student.” 
.S. Infantry Journal 


‘‘The work is altogether unique and acinirably fills its mission.’’ 
Journal of the U.S, Artillery 


“No officer in our Army can afford to be without this book ”’ Tbe Military Surgeon 


“Contains professional information that is necessary and can be found nowhere 
Ise."” U.S, Cavalry Journal 


“should be of great use to all officers.’ Arms and The Mar 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD L. eas As Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 


ae 
This book has been officially approved by the War Department for use 
in the military service. 

tactical direction of sanitary troops in war, 
is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 


f this important su Dyject. 


It relates exclusively to the 





It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear unde rstanding of the 
“use of a sanitary service which they, 


the field, will be called upon to direct. 


litary prin ples i nvolved in the propel 
as commanders of forces in 
the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
the several sections of the book deal progressively 


reinforced brigade and the 





independent regiment, the 





‘I bool lud bout 280 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and 


ne DOOK inciuGges avout 2 


tweive pilates in color, 


Price, $1.75, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Sole Agent for the Untted Slates 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


-OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vor. L—“THE YALU.” (Mine Appendices and Stx Maps.) 

VoL, IIl.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. HI.—* THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.--* THE SCHA-HO.”  ( W2th vol. of maps.) 

Vot. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes I, II and II], $3.25 each. Volume IV, $4.00. Volume V, $3.00. 
HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


MO The Best Account of this War yet Publishea. WX 


The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 





GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: “The Wilderness and old Habor,”—Atkinson...$2.00 


CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactica’,—Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 2.75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Was of the Future——Formby........0..0... 2.00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonn2,—Translations by Major 

ee EA chy veins dteoeesenbainapienniemeszusuts 2.75 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 1.0.) 
CAVA\RY vs. INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude............ 2.00 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS —Gen. V. Bernhardi..................00006 3 06 


MILITARY HISTORY Applied fo Modern Warfare——Donaldson..... ...... 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD_EDITION, Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 

2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 


3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 


¢ 


officers 


4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 

5s. WHAT does an officer dou 


+ 


report for duty, what report 


6. WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


yn joining his regiment —how does he 





does he make, ete. ? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 

knowing nature are answered in ‘“‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 

The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 















NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 


“ NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 
4 Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 
Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non-commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount on Orders of {0 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 
*‘MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL is to the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 

Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 


THE STORY \ TROOP MESS 


By Captain a. . Moss, 24th Infantry. 


Any organization commander who will but follow the simple system 
herein described, will have an economical and successful mess. 





Rules and regulations for the government of the Mess Sergeant, the Cooks 
and the Kitchen Police, and also recipes, sam bills of fare and practical 


Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 
THE MOss-] ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 


Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain‘ HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 





A set of modern, up-to-date books embodying advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES : 


Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), , With 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75¢ per hundred; individual covers with rings, 60c per set, and 
perforator, soc (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 


‘ati Agents for the Philippines 
For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. The Post Exchange, Fort McKinley. P. I 

















Questions on Field Service Regulations 


—BY— 
Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Price 75 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


“This work includes in an appendix a list of examination questions given 
the classes of the Garrison Schools in Field Service Regulations in December, 
1910, a very fair sample of the kind of examination to be expected.” 


VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


mRaiwa DUTY 


CAPTAIN JAS. A. MOSS. 


24th U.S. Infantry. 








In a booklet of 32 pages the important subject of RIOT DUTY is for 
the first time presented in tabloid form—in a simple, thorough, practical, 
>, interesting way—a way that will appeal to officers of both the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard. 

It tells an officer just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ever ordered 


out on RIOT DUTY. 


PRICE: 50c per copy, postpaid 


A liberal discount on quantity. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

THE LEGAL SIDE: Whenthe Regular Army and when the militia may be ordered out for 
Riot Duty. Civil Coatrol of Troops— The seizure, Use ar d Destruction 
of Private Property — Firing on nioters — Arresting Rioters in Private 
Houses— Disposition cf Persons Arrested—Arrest of Officers and Enlis- 
ted meu Wh Je ou Riot Duty—Writ of Habeas Co pus, etc,, ete. 

THE TACTICAL SIDE: Assembling of Militia Organizations — Leaving the Armory — Marching 
to tie -cene of Trouble— Di-pers.ng or Attacking a Mob— Attack and 
Vefeuse of Houses aud Barricydes—Defense of Railway stations, Freight 
Depots, Rolling stock and ‘Iracks, etc., ete. 


SALES ACENTS: 
For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wim, McKinley, P. I. 
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Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


+ aise Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 
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N 
Cavalry Journal? 
QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
kK. 0. 8S. 1. Whitehall, S. W. London. 
Price tis. Gd. per annum. 





Tout nal ie Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Pub’ ished mp pi under authority 
of the + ouncil. 


Whitehall, S. W. London. 26s. per annum. 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s. 6d. perrannum. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 
Price 30 Shillings per annum. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. 


Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 
Annual Subscription: 15s paid in Advance. 
Price: 1s, 6d, Post Free. 





KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 
CARL M. DANZER 
Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 


VIENNA, - bd - AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 


Subsc’iption 18 lire per year 





Ghe United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS (Ltd.) 
23 Cockspur St. London, S W. 


BOLETIN 
DEL 
CENTRO NAVAL 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE, 





Revista Tecnica 
DE 
Infanteria y Caballeria 


(MONTHLY. ) 


MADRID. 





Revue de —_ erle 


(MONTHLY. 


5 Re des Beaux oe PARIS 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 
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JOURNAL oF HEU. S$. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


: 
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f0@ Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. Bq 


§ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a club rate of 
$3.50 for the members of either Association. 
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Journal of the Military Service 
Institution «se United States 


the 
| Governor’s Island, NEW YORK. 
50c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50c 


Foreign ostage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 


Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD 


$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA, 


50 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year | 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 
U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
é 50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 
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The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. > 





: ee and Navy Journal 
4 Gazette of The Regular and Vo unter Forces 


Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr 


NEW YORK. 


More National Guard News is published in b 
The National Guard Magazine b 
Phan in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 
Ohio. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 


HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 


il Sper 
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ARMS AND THE MAN. 
The National Military Weekly. 
Contains >ketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and > 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 


Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 





$3.00 per annum. WASHINGTON, D.C > 
3 Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. § $2.00 a year, 
é 
er nestrcaidiiaiesiel PERIODICALS» 
The Canidian Military Cazett ei & * 
Arms and € Britisi Monthly “ 
ae Ee Cazette—Brit ..Weekly. A 
Revue Militarie—Su Weekly 15 
@ Revue Milit E ical _. Monthly “ - 
Revue Militaire Franca -Monthlu. ' 
Revue de L’Armee B ..Bi-Monthly. 13 fr. | 
La Belaigue Milit saaeahia, 12 fr: 5G¢ 


Subscriptions on all femme 


n | 


Military Publications quoted, upon Application. , 
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A Million Dollars A Minute! 








the enemy at Fair Oaks, Va., 1862 


to the Federal Government. Prof 






















' — = Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, well-known scientist and in- 
7. ventor, head of the Lowe Observatory, fiftv years ago 


organized the world’s first aeronautical corps for ser- 
vice in our Civil War. While up in the air watching 
,-a photographer 
caught his picture. Prof. Lowe says that that hour 
in the balloon was worth a million dollars a minute 
Lowe never saw 
the picture until this month, when a friend showed 
it to him in one of our advertisements. The story of 
how we found this picture and 3,500 more taken dur- 
ing the Civil War and buried for fifty vears, is more 
C amazing than a tale of detective fiction. 


Through the Civil War with a Camera 
went Mathew Brady, the photographer genius whose 
studio in New York was sought by world-famous 
men and women. He took thousands of photographs 
showing every phase of the struggle. 
in camp, lingering in hospital, lving in prison, spying 
on the enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, 
manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, 
drilling the awkward squad, dead on the field of battle, 
fighting in the trenches; all this he saw on both sides 
of the conflict and it is here shown in this ever- 
changing panorama of these four momentous years 


Merry making 









18 Civil War Pictures FREE 
send 10 cts. Only, for Mailing. 


We put these photographs in 10 tall volumes so that every Ameri- 
can might have them and we have enclosed prints of eighteen of the 
photographs ina large portfolio. This we will give you free if you send 
ten cents for the cost of mailing. 

At the same time we will tell you the strange romance of Brady 
and the photographs,— how the government paid $27,800 for a similar 
collection, how General Garfield valued them at $150,000— what Grant 
said of them, how the famous detective, Allan Pinkerton, had a share 
in taking them. 

Each of the eighteen prints is 12x 12% inches in size and under it 
the full story of that particular picture. Each day letters come to us 
from people who find themselves, their relatives or their friends in the 
pictures. ~end for the 18 pictures and look for those you know. This 
offer cannot be held open indefinitely. Send the coupon to-day. . 


Review of Reviews Company, 
13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 





First Balloon Used in Battle. 
Copyright, Patriot Pub. Co, 









U.8. Cc. A. 711 
Review of 
Reviews Co., 
13 Astor Place.. N. Y- 
Send me tree of 
charge, the 15 repro- 
ductions of your 
newly discovered 
Brady Civil War 
photographs, ready 
for framing and con- 
tained in a hand- 
some portifolio. 
Also send me_ the 


| story of these photo- 


graphs, and tell me 


| how I can get the 








whole collection for 
the value of one 
photograph. I en- 
close 10 cents to 
cover the cost of 
mailing. 

Name 


MGUVONS) 665+ casas 











19 & 21 West 3ist Street, poriSHED 
os “Gs 
Between Broadway & 5th Ave., g ‘eo 
NEW YORK 


Makers of 
Standard Regulation Equipments 
and Uniforms TRADE MARK 
WARNOCKS,Teot Pole Clothing Hanger 


_ NO HOLES 
SRips > “anyone 


w YK N=) SA 
& Ff SOS 
Ns 2 7 “ 

; HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 





A Practical, Comfort- 
able Belt for Dress Uni- FINEST QUALITIES: 
form Sabre Slings. c , > 
Tig Full Dress Caps Sabres and Knots 
\ Fashionable Civil- Service Caps Collar Insignia 
ian Belt to wear without White Caps Rank Devices 
Slings Full Dress Belts Camp Furniture \ —e tant 
ere Service Belts Equipm’t Trunks ,,,Made of Rust Proof Stee 
2 Stetson Hats Swagger Sticks W ire Each Hanger has hooks, 
Price $1.75 Shoulder Kuots Corps Badges 3 sizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent. 
. i Shoulder Strap: Military Jewelry Ea 35c, 3 for $1.00 
Postpaid Uniform Cloth’g Novelties by Mail postpaid 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 


Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


3y Majyok SAYRE, U.S. ARmy. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, $1.25 


This work has been in use in the Army Service Schools 
during the past three years, and is authorized by the War 
Department for issue to Militia and Regular Troops. (Cir- 
cular No. 64, W. D., October 6, Ig10.) 

This work was written with the object of facilitating the 
instruction of National Guard Officers and Non-commissioned 
Although it has not been 


Officers of the Regular Army. 
The 


previously advertised three editions have been sold. 


fourth is now ready for distribution. 




















ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere. 


a 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN, FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY «° SILVER 
of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


~ 





404 DELAWARE ST 


HERMAN WITT 
GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 


Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods. 
DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


\ “il 
































\"isi5 wont 
W.& L. E. GURLEY 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 


Engineers and Land Surveyors. 
Physical and Scientific Apparatus. Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent «n request. 


7. weanen FACTORY: Manufacturers Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
ee 
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DENSMORE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








EUROPEAN;  —,, ee 
PLAN 3 PLA 
> o> | | 2 o> 
$1.00 $1.00 
to to 
$2 00 HI , $2.00 
Per Day | Per Day 








Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives 
§O@- RATES MODERATE JAMES KETNER, 


Manager. 





ESTABLISHED [8!8 








Te >GLOTHING,) 


Gevilemens Furnishing Goods, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


“Fine Uniforms for Officers of the United States Army. 
“|Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 

“|Boots and Shoes. 

“Civilian Clothing, Ready-Made and Made-to-Measure. 
“Riding Suits and Breeches. English Hats. 
“Haberdashery and Leather Goods. 


& ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 








Going Traveling ?—— 


You will need one of these * Berth-high” Wardrobe Trunks, 
especially if you want a trunk so made that every article of 
wearing apparel is properly provided for. The convenience of 
these wardrobes cannot be over estimated; no space is wasted ; 
every inch is utilized to an advantage. For a trip at home or 
abroad, no trunk will give more complete satisfaction than the 


% Berth-high.” 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THESE WELL MADE, SERVICEABLE TRUNKS: 


OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS, 43 inches long, 14 inches high. 

WARDROBE SECTION, 21 inches wide, 6 inches deep. 

BODY, Slatless Veneer. 

COVERING, Heavy Duck, dark green. 

BINDING AND CENTER BANDS, Black Fibre. 

TRIMMINGS, Finest Cold Rolled Steel, heavily brassed, massive bolts. 

INTERIOR, Fine Striped Cloth Lining conveniently divided for hats, 
shoes, underwear, sundries and all the necessities for the traveler. 
Single hinged garment rou. 

GARMENT CAPACITY, Five suits in man’s trunk, seven complete 
dresses in woman’s. 
(In ordering please mention following number). 


No. 710 Woman’s No. 760 Man’s 


Price, $40.00 
Other Dependable ‘‘E.B. T.”’ Trunks from 5.50 up to $90. 


Smnry, Sond Rayer Go- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 
By Captain MATTHEW E. HANNA, GENERAL Starr U. S. Army. 


It may be stated with considerable confidence that any 
reorganization plan embracing an increase in the commissioned 
or enlisted strength of the Cavalry, or changing the ratios now 
existing between officers of different grades in the Cavalry 
would meet with such powerful opposition from other branches 
of the service and in Congress that some years probably would 
pass before it could be enacted into law, if at all. On the other 
hand, if the commissioned and enlisted strength of the Cavalry 
as now provided by law can be recast into a new organization 
without increasing or decreasing the total number of Cavalry 
officers or the number of them in any grade, and without 
exceeding the present number and cost of the enlisted strength 
of the Cavalry, and if it can be shown that this new organ- 
ization is a material improvement over the one we now have, 
the chances for an early reorganization of the Cavalry are 
greatly improved. The material at our disposal has been thus 
recast in the following sample organizations, which illustrate 
the two types of organization receiving most consideration at 
the present time: 
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| 
I. A REGIMENT OF THREE SQUADRONS OF TWO TROOPS EACH. : 
TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum) : i 
1 Captain 2 Cooks i 
1 First Lieutenant 1 Farrier 
1 Second Lieutenant 1 Horseshoer 
1 First Sergeant 1 Saddler 
1 Supply Sergeant 1 Wagoner é 
6 Sergeants 2 Trumpeters 
8 Corporals 61 Privates 


Total: 3 officers and 85 enlisted men. 


TROOP (War Strength): 
Increase minimum peace strength by 15 enlisted men (1 
sergeant, 2 corporals, 1 horseshoer and 11 privates); total, 3 


officers and 100 enlisted men. 


SQUADRON (Peace Strength—minimum) : 
1 Major 1 Supply Sergeant 
1 First Lieutenant (Adjt. and Privates (Orderlies) 
Supply Officer) 
1 Sergeant Major 


>? 
2 Troops 


Total: 8 officers and 174 enlisted men. 


SQUADRON (IVar Strength) : 
Increase minimum peace strength by 30 enlisted men (2 
sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 horseshoers, and 22 privates) ; total, 


8 officers and 204 enlisted men. 


HEADQUARTERS TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum): 


1 Captain 1 Band, consisting of 
1 First Lieutenant 1 Chief Musician 
1 Second Lieutenant 1 Chief Trumpeter 
1 Machine gun platoon, con- 1 Principal Musician 
sisting of 1 Drum Major 
2 Sergeants 4 Sergeants 


2 Corporals 8 Corporals 
20 Privates 11 Privates 





udetioats a aeenl 


Cooks 
Farrier 
Horseshoer 
Saddler 
Wagoner 


Total: 
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1 Trumpeter (for regimental] 
headquarters ) 

+ Privates (Orderlies for reg- 
imental headquarters) 


3 officers and 60 enlisted men. 


HEADQUARTERS TROOP (War Strength): 
Increase peace strength of machine gun platoon by 6 en- 
listed men (1 supply sergeant, 1 corporal and 4 privates) ; 


total, 3 officers and 66 enlisted men. 


DEPOT TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum): 


] 
] 


l 
] 
] 


6 


n” 


Captain 

First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 
First Sergeant 
Supply Sergeant 
Sergeants 
Corporals 


poeta: 


> Cooks 


Farrier 
Horseshoer 
Saddler 


\Vagoner 


ee ee 


2 ‘Trumpeters 


26 Privates 


3 officers and 50 enlisted men. 


REGIMENT (Peace Strength—minimum): 


] 
] 
l 
] 
] 


Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Adjutant, Captain 

Supply Officers, Captains 
Chaplain 

Veterinarian 


Leotal: 


enlisted men. 


REGIMENT (War Strength): 


70 privates) ; total, 735 enlisted men. 


1 Sergeant Major 
Supply Sergeants 
Color Sergeants 


? 

? 
3 Squadrons 
1 Headquarters Troop 
l 


Depot Troop 


35 line officers, 1 chaplain, 1 veterinarian and 639 


Increase minimum peace strength by 96 enlisted men (1 
supply sergeant, 6 sergeants, 13 corporals, 6 horseshoers and 


685 enlisted men. 





The main features of this organization are: 


Total, less depot troop, 
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1. Three squadrons are maintained. The tactical advan- 
of the three-squadron regiment are so well understood 
and have been so frequently discussed as to make it unneces- 
sary to repeat them. The reports of the experiments being 


made at San .\ntonio indicate that the three-squadron regiment 
is preferred. 

2. The troop has a minimum peace strength of 85 en- 
listed men. The value of this for instruction is self-evident. 


It should be observed that this is a minimum peace strength, 
and may be increased by the 


of the army is not exceeded. The 


President so long as the total 


authorized enlisted strength 
difference between peace and war strengths is small enough to 
warrant the hope that regiments may be sent to the front at 
war strength. Three officers can efficiently lead the troop at 
war strength. 

of opinion as to whether the 


CP here will be difference 
squadron at war strength is large enough to form an appro- 


priate command for a major; the consensus of opinion from 
- is that it is not. A single staff 


San Antonio cavalry officers is that 
for this major, but he is given a supply 


sergeant in addition to the sergeant major. 


headquarters troop” is made up of 


t 1hne composi 
, ; EMTS 
dds and ends. Combining them in a single administrative 
init should promote efficiency. This frees the adjutant of 
sponsibility for the band and permits him to devote all his 
time to his staff duties. The machine gun platoon will be 


better cared for and more efficient than under the present sys- 


tem. This platoon is given the peace strength at present author- 
ized in War Department orders. 
organization are given from time to time, but just what the 
organization should be cannot be definitely determined until 

the Benet-Mercie gun. A ma- 


a regiment of this size. There 


Reasons for changing this 


after further experiments with 
chine gun troop has no place in 
has always been serious doubt as to its appropriateness even 
with our present large regiment. The strength of the band 


has not been changed. It will frequently be possible to con- 


solidate bands of two or more regiments serving together. 
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5. The depot troop. This is an essential part of the 
organization. In peace and war it would have a fixed station 


at which it would begin the training of the recruits and re- 
mounts for its regiment. This would constitute the recruiting 
service for the cavalry in combination with the present general 
recruiting service. [Existing recruit depots, remount depots 
and cavalry posts, if properly utilized, will furnish the neces- 
sary accommodations. If this troop is to have the task of 
supplying recruits and remounts in time of war, it should per- 
form this same task in time of peace. Two or more of these 
troops may and probably would be united at one station under 
command of a lieutenant colonel. It does not seem practicable 
for us to maintain a depot unit in peace of such strength that 
its personnel, by transfer, can be depended upon on mobiliza- 
tion to raise the remainder of the regiment to war strength, as 
is the practice in some foreign services. We will have to 
accomplish this, if accomplished at all, in a different manner. 
6. Opinion is divided concerning the regiment as a 
whole; there are those who think it a well-balanced mobile 
unit that may be employed with tactical efficiency. With two 
platoons per troop the squadron may be divided into four units 
in mounted (or dismounted) combat. The chief defect of 
the organization is the weakness of the squadron. ‘Three regi- 
mental staff officers are provided. They will be badly needed 
in war. A farrier, horseshoer, saddler and wagoner are pro- 
vided to care for the animals and equipment of the head- 
quarters troop. Ninety-six (96) enlisted men are required to 
raise the regiment from the minimum peace strength to war 
strength. If we eventually secure a reserve for the regular 
army, these 96 men may be taken from the reserve, but their 
horses will be untrained. Failing a reserve, we probably will 
send our regiments to the front at peace strength, unless we 
raise all but a few of our regiments to war strength with pri- 
vates taken from the few remaining regiments, the latter 
then to be filled up by recruiting and to go to the front later. 
The present enlisted strength of the Cavalry is just about 
sufficient for twenty regiments, organized as above. This may 
be a disappointment to those who have been thinking of thirty 
regiments; but we must cut our pattern to suit our cloth. If 
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we need the other ten regiments or more, that is a problem for 
a later day. We are now seeking a tactical reorganization, not 
an increase, either in strength or promotion. 

The following table compares the present enlisted strength 
of the Cavalry with that of the proposed organization, grade 
for grade. It is to be noted in this table that the present 
authorized strength is 12,775, and that the peace strength of 
the proposed organization is 12,780; also that the proposed 
organization will cost for pay of enlisted men $17,628 less per 
annum than the cost of the present organization for the same 

















purpose. 
| PRESENT | a s 
| ORGANIZATION & | sl = 
! SS | | Pe ™ -4 “ 
| ge | g3 | 58 
| be | 2 | | — . 
; = @) | | = — 
| sigis|@& |] 8 
ge ~ $ | ¢/ 9 2 2 
| | = a | & = 5 } 2 
; 2 Rie | 2d ee 6 Oe 
| = & a | Bias | & 
Sergeants Major, Regt.....| 15 | : 20] 5 | i$ 2700 
Q.M. (Supply) Sergt. Regt. | 15 | } 95 20} 5] | 2700 
Comsy.(Supply) Sergt.Regt.} 15 | | $s 7 5 | 2700 | 
Chief Musicians ...........] 15] 15 20} 5 | 4500 | 
Sergts. Major, Squadron ....| 45! 5 60 | 15 | | 7200 
Supply Sergts., Squadron. . | | 60 | 60 2880 | 
Color Sergeants ... ee 30 40 | 10 | 4320 | 
Chief Trumpter } 15] 15 20 5 2400 
Principal Musician | 15 | 15 20 | 5 2400 
First Sergeants..... : | 180 | 180 145 | | 40] $ 21600 
Drum Majors | 15 | 15 20 | 05 | 2160 
Sergeants, Band Beal Aah ' 60 60 So 20 | | 8640 
Sergeants ek iia 1080 1080 880 200 72000 
Q M. (Supply) Sergts., Tr 180 180 | 140 | 40} | 14400 
Corporals, Band........ +53} 20 120 160 | 40} 14400 
PCorporais......<. - 1080 74 | 1154 | 1160 6 | 1512 
Cooks . ie Bd dk, 375 375 320 | 55 19800 
Gol ae ..| 180 180 160 20 5040 
Horseshoers Ky Bec sont OO | 180] 160 | 20! 7200 
Saddlers peak eauaes 180 180 | 160 | 20 5040 
Wagoners 180 180 160 20 5040 
Trumpters .. - se 360 360 300 60 | 10800 
Privates, Band A 165 | 165 | 220 55 15840 
Privates pears. ; 7740| 461 8201 | 8440 | 239 43020 
12775 |12780 480 | 475 | 143292 |$ 160920 


143292 
An annual decrease of $ 17628 


* Calculations are based on pay in first enlistment. 
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In the table which follows a similar comparison is made of 
the officers of the two organizations. The proposed organiza- 
tion has 50 officers less than the present organization, and costs 
for salary of officers (approximately as calculated) $28,100 


less per annum. 




















a | | bs 
cs eS | a6 eS 
S laos , Y ie 
eS) es] 3 ¢ | 3 | $3 
@#f/ea9g]| 6 2 | oe 2 A, 
om|/omumw!l oe | 2 | 6% oe 
a i ae. a &£ | @Q | E O° =e 
BO | a6 a | @ | wes ars 
J) a ae pe rs: |) 20 5 | | $ 250003 
Lieut.-Colonel .... 15 20 5 | | 25000! 
ELS AAS eee Ne ae 2a 45 | 60 15 | | 600001 
CADAIB Es oc cin hancces |) 288% 220 | 5 $ 15600? 
1st Lieutenants...... ees ee 220 5 120008 
ea Lieutenants’. ........<.... 225 160 | 65 | 1105004 
cama aia de i = Ce Cee eee) ete Selmer 
| | | | 
750 | 700 25 | 75 (i$r10000 ,$138100 
—— ; aaa a la ee eT ee eI 
An annual decrease of................ $ 28100 


1 Maximum pay of grade. 
2 After 15 years’ service. 
* After 10 years’s service. 
« Under 5 years’ service. 


The total number of Cavalry officers, exclusive of chaplains 
and veterinarians, now authorized by law, the number absent 
from their organizations, the number available for the proposed 
organization of 20 regiments, and the number needed for the 


proposed organization, are as follows: 




















Officers | Not serving | Available for |Needed for pro- 
now | with their proposed posed 
authorized organizations | organization organization 
: a ee | Ae) (2) a 
Colonels er 23 | 3 20 20 
Lieut.-Colonels.... ... 30 | 7 23 20 
Majors Baie tacaes eae est 58 | 1g | 39 0 
SO a 275 97 178 220 
Lieutenants ene 480 | 95 | 305 380 
— _ ee | | | ——— ——| 
Totals . 866 221 | 645 700 


(1) This includes, besides the 750 officers in the present 
organization of 15 regiments, 17 additional officers authorized 
by recent legislation readjusting rank of officers who lost in 
lineal rank through the system of regimental promotion, 51 
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officers detailed to staff corps under section 27, Act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1901, and the 48 officers that comprise the Cavalry’s por- 
tion of the 200 extra officers recently authorized. 

(2) This includes 122 officers on detached service, 51 
officers detailed to staff corps under section 27, Act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1901, and the 48 officers that constitute the Cavalry’s 
portion of the 200 extra officers recently authorized. 

To make present available officers in the different grades 


fit in with the proposed organization, lieutenants, captains, ma- 


iors, and lieutenant-colonels will have to exercise the command 
of grades higher (or lower) than their own as at the present 


time. This means that, 

20 regiments would be commanded by colonels. 

13 squadrons would be commanded by lieutenant-colonels. 
(Estimating that 10 lieutenant-colonels will be in 
command of recruiting depots. ) 

39 squadrons would be commanded by majors. 

8 squadrons would be commanded by captains. 

170 captains remain available for troop commanders and 
regimental staff officers. Of these 60 are regimental 
staff officers; hence, 


110 troops would be commanded by captains, and 
lieutenants. 
335 lieutenants would be available for duty with troops as 


50 troops would be commanded by first 


follows: 
60 for squadron staff officers, and 
A 1 


275 for assignment wit! 


1 troops, giving 
2 lieutenants each for 115 troops, and 


1 lieutenant each for the 45 remaining troops. 
In other words, 92 per cent of the total commissioned strength 


of the regiment will be present for duty with the regiment. 


Il. A REGIMENT OF THREE SQUADRONS OF THREE TROOPS EACH. 


TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum) : 

1 Captain | Virst Sergeant 
1 First Lieutenant 1 Supply Sergeant 
1 Second Lieutenant 6 Sergeants 
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8 Corporals 1 Saddler 

2 Cooks 1 Wagoner 

1 Farrier 2 Trumpeters 
1 Horseshoer 56 Privates 


Total: 3 officers and 80 enlisted men. 


TROOP (lar Strength) : 
Increase minimum peace strength by 20 enlisted men (1 
sergeant, 2 corporals, 1 hofseshoer and 16 privates); total, 


3 officers and 100 enlisted men. 


4 SOUADRON (Peace Strength—minimum) : 
i 1 Major 1 Supply Sergeant 
1 First Lieutenant (adjt. and 2 Privates (orderlies) 
supply officer) 3 Troops 





1 Sergeant Major 


Total: 11 officers and 244 enlisted men. 


SQUADRON (War Strength) : 

Increase minimum peace strength by 60 enlisted men (3 
sergeants, 6 corporals, 3 horseshoers and 48 privates); total, 
11 officers and 304 enlisted men. 





BI 
' . HEADQUARTERS TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum) : 
re 1 Captain 1 Drum Major 
; 1 First Lieutenant + Sergeants 
1 Second Lieutenant 8 Corporals 
¢ 1 Machine Gun Platoon, con- 11 Privates 
; sisting of Cooks 
2 Sergeants larrier 
A 2 Corporals [forseshoer 
. 


Saddler 


? 

| 

| 

20 Privates l 
Band, consisting of 1 Wagoner 

l 

4 


ee 


1 Chief Musician 
1 Chief Trumpeter 


‘Trumpeter (for regt’l hdqrs) 
Privates (orderlies for regt’l 
1 Principal Musician hdqrs) 


Total: 3 officers and 60 enlisted men. 
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HEADQUARTERS TROOP (lar Strength) : 
Increase peace strength of machine gun platoon by 6 en- 
listed men (1 supply sergeant, 1 corporal and 4 privates) ; 


total, 3 officers and 66 enlisted men. 


DEPOT TROOP (Peace Strength—minimum) : 


1 Captain 2 Cooks 

1 First Lieutenant 1 Farrier 

1 Second Lieutenant 1 Horsehoer 

1 First Sergeant 1 Saddler 

] l 
2 


Supply Sergeant Wagoner 


6 Sergeants ‘Trumpeters 
8 Corporals 26 Privates 


Total: 3 officers and 50 enlisted men. 


REGIMENT (Peace Strength—minimum) : 


1 Colonel 1 Sergeant Major 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel 2 Supply Sergeants 

1 Adjutant, Captain 2 Color Sergeants 

2 Supply Officers, Captains 3 Squadrons 

1 Chaplain 1 Headquarters Troop 
1 Veterinarian 1 Depot Troop 


Total: 44 line officers, 1 chaplain, 1 veterinarian and 
849 enlisted men. Total, less depot troop, 43 line officers and 


799 enlisted men. 


REGIMENT (War Strength) : 

Increase minimum peace strength by 196 enlisted men (1 
supply sergeant, 9 sergeants, 19 corporals, 9 horseshoers, and 
148 privates; total, 1,035 enlisted men. Total, less depot troop, 
985 enlisted men. 

The main features of this organization are: 

1. Three squadrons. 
2. A minimum peace strength of 80 enlisted men 
per troop. 
3. A squadron of 3 troops which at war strength is 
strong enough to form an appropriate command 


for a major. 


a 
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4. The composite “headquarters troop.” 
5. A depot troop to constitute the recruit and re- 
mount depot for the regiment in peace and war. 
6. A war strength for the field of nearly 1,000 en- 
listed men, giving 300 sabers per squadron, 
mounted, and 225 rifles ordinarily per squadron, 
dismounted (not allowing for the absent). 
The present enlisted strength of the cavalry is just about 
sufficient for 15 regiments organized as above, as will be seen 
by a scrutiny of the following table: 








a6 9 | O§ O§€ 
wee eS = | as | as 
i see ed oS | bah } ao 
oss es » | 98 | ge 
oa gy bo ae % y, aq 6] Clogs 
aS a] | tue 3 5 | Ou | O48 
o> og o &o So 
mses] &§& ei 6 | oa | Sa 
9xneSnl af 2 o | &£ = 
; P+ | font a } —_ Q 
4 ~ — _~ = | * t * 
: ; ios | Cf ff 
Z Sergts. Major, Regt........ 15 | 15 
Q. M. (Supply) Sgts. Regt 15 15 | 
; Comsy. (Supply) Sgts. Regt. m5 | 15 | 
‘ Chief Musicians .......... 15 I 
; Sergts. Major Squadron... a I 45 
Supply Sergts. Squadron. 45 | 45 | | $21600 
Color Sergts....... ae 30 | 30 
Chief Trumpeter arte 15 
Principal Musician......... 15 : 
First Serveants..... ...<..+%. 180 150 30 | $ 16200 
Drum Majors. ... a oes 15 15 | 
Sergeants, Band........... 60 60 
: Sr Ee ere 5 Ais 1080 930 150 | 54000 
i Q. M. (Supply) Sgts. Tr... 180 150 | 30 | 18000 
; Corporals, Band........ 120 120 | 
Corporals patetes i Sites 1154 1230 | 76 | T9152 | 
Cooks. Latent ew ameas 375 330 | | 45 | 16200 
Farriers....... 180 165 | 15 3780 
Horseshoers.... Poe 180 165 } 15 5400 
ia Saddlers ..... Ret 180 165 | | | 3780 
ie Wagoners .. ie re 1S0 165 | } 15 | | 3780 
Trumpeters : ae 360 315 |} | 45 | 8100 
ba Privates, Band bist tareices 165 195 | | 
ie Privates. ... ate 8201 8400 {199 | 35820 | 
: 12775 12735 |320 | 360 | $76572 | $122040 
¥ 
bg 76572 
fe An annual decrease of................-- $ 45465 
? *Calculations are based on pay in first enlistment. 
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3B 
The next table makes a similar comparison of the officers 
of the two organizations. This proposed organization has 90 
officers less than the present organization, and costs for salary 
of officers S184,800 less per annum: 
Propose D Zé 
( Organiza zn 
Colo I 15 : 
s , 15 é 
Cx 22 210 & S gOso 1 ‘ 
ist Lieutenants 22 210 Le 360002 = 
2d Lieutenants F 225 164 60 1020008 
I al 7 Ob $154500 
he : 
A fte IO \ee sery ig 
I a¢ S¢ € a 
HE 
The present available officers (given in an earlier table) 
will officer this proposed organization as. follows: 
15 regiments will be commanded by colonels. 
15 regiments will have lieutenant-colonels. 
6 squadrons will be commanded by lieutenant-colo- 
nels. 
39 squadrons will be commanded by majors. 
Of the 178 captains available, 45 are regimental staff offi- 
cers; hence, 
133 troops will be commanded by captains, and 
32 troops will be commanded by first lieutenants. 
Of the 353 lieutenants remaining available j 
5 . 4 ‘ ~ ~— 4 
45 are squadron staff officers; hence, 
308 are available for assigment to tro Ops, giving i 
a 


143 troops with 2 lieutenants each, and 4 


22 troops with 1 lieutenant each. 


Sia aS. 


In addition to the above, 5 colonels and 2 lieutenant- 


colonels are available but unassigned; there will be present for 
Seer ee at aie - se , we hae 
duty with the regiment 97 per cent of its total commissioned 


strength. 
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An organization along the above lines appears to be the 
one favored by the majority of officers who have taken part in 
the experiments at San Antonio. It is claimed to be far su- 
perior to the regiment of three squadrons of two troops each 
for many reasons, principal of which are: 

1. That the squadron of three troops is a better tactical 
unit than one of two, and that the larger squadron is a more 
appropriate command for a major. 

2. That for similar reasons the regiment of nine troops 
is more to be desired than one of six troops. 

3. That the three-troop squadron, and the nine-troop regi- 
nent have more nearly the desired strength for each of these 
nits for both mounted and dismounted action. 

4. That the larger organization is handier to maneuver. 
5. That it is more economical in the use of officers. 

In passing judgment on the nine-troop regiment here pro- 
posed due importance should be given the conditions the or- 
ganization is intended to meet, viz., that there shall be no 
change in the present total number of cavalry officers, or of 


he number in each gerade, tha 1e enlisted strength of : 
t] h grade, that tl listed strength of the 


cavalry shall not be materially increased, and that the annual 
expense of the cavalry arm shall not be increased; it is be- 
lieved that a reorganization that does not meet these conditions 
has little chance of adoption. One may want 16 regiments, 
instead of 15, but to secure this additional regiment without 
increasing the total enlisted strength of the cavalry every troop 
would have to be reduced from 80 to 74 enlisted men. Another 
may want to increase the peace strength of each troop to 100 
men, but to do so we would have to reduce the number of 
regiments to twelve. 

With rare exceptions the existing cavalry barracks and 
stables have ample room for the troop of 80 enlisted men. The 
few exceptional cases can be met as they arise by one of many 
possible ag vonceln that should not involve material expense, if 
any at all. This 1 point which must be given due consider- 
ation when ae the strength of the troop. It is not 
claimed for this organization that it is the only good, feasible 
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one, but it is claimed that if we are to get a reorganization at 
this time it must be along the lines suggested at the beginning 
of this paper, namely: a reorganization which will not increase 
the strength of the cavalry, enlisted or commissioned, nor 
change the existing ratios between the total number of cavalry 
officers of any two grades, nor increase the cost of the cavalry 


establishment. 

















CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 
REPORTS ON BY VARIOUS OFFICERS.” 


HEADQUARTERS MANEUVER DIVISION. 
San Antonio, Texas, May 26, 1911. 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir:—I have the honor to inclose herewith report con- 
cerning the operations of the two provisional regiments into 
which the Eleventh Cavalry was divided, for the purpose of 
determining the relative value of a regiment of six troops 
arranged in two squadrons of two troops each. It is not 
known just what led the Department to order the experiment 
as to these particular organizations of a regiment. The reports 
indicate a wide divergence of opinion as to the results of the 
experiment here, but the preponderance of opinion is against 
the squadron of two troops. 

The number of troops in a squadron varies in different 
armies, but in strength the foreign squadron usually equals two 
American troops. ‘The number of squadrons in a regiment in 
foreign armies varies from six in the Austrian and Russian 
to three in the British home establishment. In the Yeomanry 
and India service the British have four, as do Germany and 
France. The Italian and Japanese have five. As each squadron 
is rated as two of our troops, it is observed that foreign regi- 
ments have eight, ten and twelve troops. This is merely a 
historical statement, for an organization should be the one best 
adapted to our use without servilely copying any other nation. 
No other nation has so consistently adhered to the develop- 

*The headings of the several reports, except that of the first, are omitted, 


as they are all from officers of the Provisional Regiments and from the 
Maneuver Camp at San Antonio, Texas. 
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ment of fire action in its cavalry as has the American army 
for fifty vears, but all have made progress since the Civil War 
in America, and especially since the British campaign in South 
Africa. 

The undersigned, believing that we should develop the 
best possible cavalry on American lines, devoted many years 
to the theoretical and practical work along these lines and 
concluded that the organization devised by Major-General 
Humphrey Bland for the British army, after the campaign in 
Flanders, about 1699, is the best basis for our model. It is 


t 
necessary only to bear in mind the development of modern 


The undersigned first experimented with a_ three-troop 
squadron in 1890 and found it most satisfactory. The results 
of studies on the subject were published in the U. S. Cavalry 
Journal, Subsequently, while in command of the Department 
of Luzon, the cavalry tried out the organization of regiments 
arranged in three squadrons of three troops each; the reports 
were preserved and are with my personal papers in Washington. 
Without going further into details, | now recommend for 

rearrangement of our present cavalry regiments in con- 
formity to the following scheme: A regiment to consist of 
hree active squadrons of three troops, each troop with an 
authorized strength of one hundred men. One of the three 
remaining troops of each regiment to comprise the machine 
eun detachment, a wireless communication detachment, trained 


-slerl|i " 1 ntal clerk > 
scouts, orderlies, regimental clerks, « 


4 


tc. Two troops of each 
regiment to be given fixed stations and to constitute the recruit 
and remount depot for the regiment. The officers of the two 
depot troops to constitute recruiting officers and none others 
to be detached from the regiment. The lieutenant colonel to 
habitually command the depot troops, and in case several regi- 
ments have depots at the same post, the senior to command so 
far as post administration is concerned. With the develop- 
ment of brigade and division cantonments, some valuable reser- 
vations and buildings will be available for this purpose. 

The experience in this division makes it certain that skele- 
ton organizations, filled with recruits on the eve of active 


> 


service, is about the worst possible form of economy. Regi- 
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in efficiency 





ments, under this system, are reduced so greatly 
at critical periods as to jeopardize their morale. All recruits 
at regimental depots would be more carefully trained than at 
general depots. All recruits, whether cavalry or infantry, 
should be instructed, vaccinated for smallpox and typhoid fever, 
and passed through quarantine for measles, mumps and other 
diseases which have been brought to this division to so large 
an extent from recruit depots. 

It would be entirely practicable to train remounts at the 
regimental depots. 

This system will retain our present cavalry organization 
intact, but distribute it in a way to secure greater efficiency at 
less cost of time, energy and money. 

Very respectfully, 
\WM. H. Carter, 


Major-General, U. S. Army, Commanding. 


[ have the honor to forward herewith the report of the 
Commanding Officer, Eleventh Cavalry, upon the provisional 
organizations into which his regiment is divided. 

In the main I concur with Colonel Parker in his opinions 
and recommendations, most of which have been discussed 
between us, but I recommend the perusal of the letters of his 
subordinates appended to his report, and especially to those 
of the Field Officers and of Captain White, the Adjutant of 
the Eleventh Cavalry. 

[ dissent from Colonel Parker in all recommendations tend- 
ing to give the regiment the attributes of the brigade. The 
regiment should not be so large as to require it to be habitually 
maneuvered in two lines. The attachment of artillery to the 
regiment, except temporarily for some special service, is an 
extravagance opposed to the principles on which modern artil- 
lery is handled. 

In addition to experiments with the Eleventh Cavalry, 
some were tried with the Ninth Regiment, as for example, a 
march to Leon Springs with a four-troop squadron at war 
strength, as per Field Service Regulations. 
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I have had some previous experience with three-troop 
squadrons and I have served in campaign, as an observer, with 
European regiments. 

I am willing to subscribe to the idea of a regiment of six 
troops organized into two squadrons, but only with the fol- 
lowing provisions, viz. : 

Ist. That the troop shall be maintained at a strength, both 
in peace and war, of 100 enlisted men. 

2d. That the regiment shall be the command of a lieuten- 


ant colonel. 


3d. That two regiments shall constitute a brigade, com- 
manded by a colonel. 

4th. That there shall be but one band for each brigade. 

5th. That there shall be a provision of two machine guns 
of the Mercier-Benet type assigned to each troop, with regula- 
tions for the training of the personnel by assembling the guns 


into platoons or companies under supervision of either squadron 


or regimental commanders, but the guns to go into action as 
appurtenances of the troops. 
6th. That in time of war each regiment shall be expanded 
by the addition of a three-troop squadron of volunteer cavalry. 
To my mind the chief consideration is the strength of the 


troop. Our great need is enlisted men. In comparison with 


this the question of organization is of secondary importance 
only. 

The command of a colonel should not be less than 1,000 
men. That of a major should be 300 men. The four-troop 


squadron, when at full war strength, is too large for proper 
control, but I agree with Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, if we 
cannot have enough men in the troop, give the major more 
troops. Thus the two-troop squadron is inadequate. A regi- 
ment of three squadrons of two troops each would be the most 
expensive organization we could adopt. 

[I repeat, it is useless to discuss a change of organization 


unless we can have the men. 

However, there is great justice in the contention that for 
dismounted fighting the large squadron of four full troops has 
great advantages, and when the day arrives that the bulk of 
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the cavalry must form a great mobile army-reserve to move 


rapidly to the reinforcement points, where the necessity has 
been indicated by the wireless or aeroplane service, we shall 
find the large regiment of three squadrons of four troops dem- 
onstrating its justification. 

We must understand that our cavalry is usually to fight 
dismounted, but it is to be thoroughly trained, not only to take 
advantage of the rare opportunity to charge home with the 
steel, and to be eager for that opportunity, but also to be con- 
fidently mobile in preparation for either method. 

The European soldiers write the greatest number of books 
and there may be danger of our being misled as to the sound- 
ness of their views. The adherence in Europe to antiquated 
organizations should not affect our opinions too strongly. 

To my mind the country to be first considered in seeking 
a probable model for cavalry organization is Austria-Hungary, 
and, as Lieutenant-Colonel Brown shows in his table, the Aus- 
trian regiment has over a thousand men. 

Finally, my recommendation is to first provide that our 
cavalry shall’ be maintained at a strength of 100 men to a 
troop. Then organize it into regiments of three squadrons of 
three troops each, with the band, pioneers, signal men and 
headquarter orderlies included in a tenth troop which shall con- 
tain horseshoers, saddler and all other mechanics pertinent to 
a troop of cavalry. ‘This will give the colonel a thousand 
men and in his regimental troop he will have the essentials 
which his headquarters lacks under our present system. 

very cavalry regiment should be equipped with a pack 
train with at least twenty-five packs to every hundred men, it 
being found that this is the least transportation which will 
enable it to engage in rapid movement for four days away 
from its supply trains. 

W. S. SCHUYLER, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army, Commanding. 
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In compliance with the attached communication, I have 


the honor to make the following report. 


PROGRESS. 


The lirst and Second Provisional Regiments were organ- 
ized April 4th by the orders inclosed. The drilling of these 
regiments began at once, with one and one-half hours’ drill by 
trooper and by troop each morning, and one and one-half hours’ 
drill by squadron and regiment each afternoon. See General 
Orders No. 18, Current Series, Eleventh Cavalry, herewith. 
These drills were interfered with by rain and mud to some 
extent, but on such days, in connection with horse exercise of 
two hours’ gaiting, advance guard movement and scouting were 
practiced. The full strength as far as possible was present. 

From May 2d to May 9th the whole command was at Leon 
Springs Reservation, where the following field exercises were 
practiced : 

May 3d—Exploration of reservation, combined with attack 
by ambush and instruction of scouts. Preliminary instruction. 


May 4th—Morning—by regiment-—direct attack of a posi- 


(Iexercise 3.)—Open terrain. 

Afternoon—Kepeat exercise in close and broken terrain. 

May 5th—Morning—by squadron—exploration of reserva- 
tion, combined with attack by ambush (Exercise 1) and in- 
struction of scouts. (Exercise No. 5.) 

\fternoon—Same. 

May 6th—Morning and afternoon. Line of outposts (Ex- 
ercise 4), combined with instruction of scouts. (Exercise 5.) 

May &th—Battle exercise, dismounted, using ball cart- 
ridges; entire command. 

As much independence of action as was practicable was 
given the commanders of these two provisional regiments. 

[ enclose a copy of a letter sent to regimental, squadron 
and troop commanders, with their replies. 

My own conclusions and recommendations are as follows: 


In comparing the regiment of three squadrons, each of four 
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troops, with the regiment of two squadrons, each of three 


troops, and with the regiment of three squadrons, each of two 
troops (it is assumed that in each case the troop has 100 men), 
each organization will be found to have advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

In considering this report it is first necessary to discuss 
several popular errors. One is that the present organization is 
“archaic.” If age is concerned, the ‘‘archaic” formation is the 
squadron of two troops. The squadron of three troops has 
never been adopted, as far as known, by any army. The 
squadron of four troops is an American formation, and was 
first called “‘squadron” in 1890. Prior to that date it was called 
a “battalion,” and the troop was called a company. The cavalry 
had, in fact, the three-battalion infantry organization. This 
organization for cavalry, it is well known, was evolved as a 
result of the experience from the American Civil War, as 
being suited to dismounted fighting, the most important func- 
tion of cavalry in war. In 1865 our cavalry had become 
mounted infantry, while at the same time it was trained to fight 
on horseback, and perform thoroughly all the other functions 
of cavalry. Mounted, using the saber, it had the dash of the 
best cavalry; dismounting, using the rifle, it had the resolution 
and staying power of the best infantry. 

It is also, I think, a fact that in the light of recent develop- 
ments, such as the Boer War, the American cavalry of the 
Civil War is being studied abroad with a view to copying: its 
more valuable features in European armies. 

On the other hand, the two-troop squadron is “archaic,” 
if such a term is to be used. It was devised for the double- 
rank charge, and before the day when accuracy, long-range and 


rapidity of firing of modern small arms made it impossible to 
ride down infantry, and thus obliged cavalry, in order to cope 
with infantry, to develop its mobility and fire action. 

Another misconception has to be dwelt upon. It is that a 
strength of 100 men puts 100 men into action. As a matter of 
fact, when there is deducted frim the strength of a troop the 
dismounted, the sick, the prisoners, the guard, the orderlies, the 
absent without leave and men absent with the train, there must 
be deducted from the strength of a troop in action, of 100 
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men, a few weeks after organization, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
men, and this number increases with time. 

When the troop of eighty or eighty-five men dismounts, 
horse holders, equal to one-fourth its strength, are left with 
the horses, as also is a mounted guard, for the led horses, fur- 
nished by the squadron or regiment. Thus, the number of men 
marched to the firing line will be about sixty or sixty-five. 

To obtain the number of rifles actually in use on the firing 
line, one must deduct the trumpeters and the chiefs of platoon 
from the above number. 

The number of rifles, thus, in action in a squadron of two 
troops is about 120, three troops 180, four troops 240, six 
troops 360, twelve troops 720. In some cases it will be more, 
often it will be less. This may be compared with 85 rifles in 
action in a company of infantry, 340 in a battalion, 1,020 in 
a regiment. 

Since one of the principal roles of cavalry, and as in 
the Civil War, is that of mounted infantry, it would appear 
that a regiment and a squadron should be able to dismount 
the largest number of rifles consistent with mobility and handi- 
ness in mounted work. 

As the maximum strength which can be given a troop of 
cavalry, without making it cumbersome, is about 100, the 
main question for decision seems to be the number of troops 
which should be assigned to a squadron and to a regiment. 

The question of the number of squadrons which should 
be assigned to a regiment is one, I think, which can be dis- 
posed of in advance by saying that it must be either three or 
four, for the reason that the consensus of military opinion 
regards at least three battalions of infantry necessary to the 
infantry regiment; and at least three squadrons of cavalry 
necessary to the cavalry regiment for efficient mounted service. 

It may also be assumed that if the three-troop squadron 
be adopted, it must be as part of a nine or twelve-troop 
regiment. 

It is believed that the probable effectiveness of organiza- 
tions can be briefly compared in the following points, among 
(a) In movements in close order (taking into con- 


others : 
sideration handiness and number of men brought into action) ; 
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(b) in the charge; (c) in the battle exercise dismounted, act- 
ing independently; (d) in a general engagement, dismounted 
as part of a large cavalry force; (e) (as to regiments) in 
raids; (f) (as to squadrons) as contact squadrons; (g) as 
advance and rear guards; (h) in outpost duty; (i) in the 
order of march; (j) as suitable commands for colonels and 
majors; (k) as concerns administration, discipline and supply. 

(a) In movements in close order, mounted, taking into 
consideration handiness and number of men brought into 
action, the three-troop squadron is to be preferred. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that the four-troop squadron is a 
handy force. The six-troop regiment is handier than the 
twelve-troop regiment. 

(b) In the charge, the three-troop squadron has its ad- 
vantages when fighting as part of a regiment. When fight- 
ing independently, the four-troop squadron has this virtue, that 
the attacking line can be with advantage composed of two 
troops, the support and reserve limited each to one. On the 
whole, the four-troop squadron is to be preferred. The six- 
troop regiment, as a part of a brigade, has undoubted advan- 
tage for the mounted attack. For independent action, how- 
ever, the six-troop regiment, whether in two or three squad- 
rons, is, in my opinion, an inferior type of organization to 
the regiment of three squadrons of three or four troops. 

(c) In the battle exercise, dismounted as shown above, 
the regiment of six troops has the fire effectiveness of a bat- 
talion of infantry only, and the squadron of three troops of 
two companies only. The squadron of two troops can be 
relied upon usually to furnish not more than 120 rifles for the 
firing line. 

[ am, therefore, of opinion that the present organization, 
a regiment of three squadrons, each of four troops, is the best 
for dismounted action. 

In independent action it must be remembered that it will 
usually be necessary for the commander to detail scouts, flank- 
ing detachments, a guard for the led horses, and often a 
mounted reserve. If regiments of six troops are employed, 
the detaching of these men from the attacking force would 
be apt to weaken it disastrously. 
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The plea that two six-troop regiments could be employed, 
can be answered by saying that a regiment of twelve troops 
must be ordinarily a better fighting unit on foot than a bri- 
gade of two regiments of six troops. 

(d) In a general engagement, dismounted, we will say 
where, in the midst of a battle, a cavalry reserve of 10,000 
or 20,000-men are launched suddenly on the enemy’s flank and 
communications, the stronger the regiments are the better for 
effective work. 

(e) The same is true in great raids. 

(f) The contact squadron must be a fighting as well as 
a reconnoitering force. \iter stripping itself of advance 
guards, flankers, connecting patrols, ete., it must still have 
sufficient strength, in the case where the enemy is encountered, 
to hold its own ground, or to force its way through hostile 
detachments. This can be done by our four-troop squadrons, 
which are in fact “young regiments” (without the administra- 
tive functions). It is not so easily accomplished by smaller 
squadrons, which in consequence of these detachments are 
liable to find themselves unable to fight. The major of a two- 
troop squadron, for instance, after the advance guard and con- 
necting patrols have been detached, is likely to find himself 
left in command of not more than three-fourths of a troop. 


(g), (h) In advance guard duty and in outpost duty, the 


four and three-troop squadrons are, in my opinion, to be pre- 
ferred, for the same reasons as above. 

(1) In the order of march, the length of the present 
regiment (at war strength some 1,500 yards, when in column 
of fours), makes it difficult for the commander to keep in 
touch with his rear squadrons. But it is easy for the squadron 
commanders to keep their commands in hand, and nothing can 
be gained by multiplying the number of regiments and at the 
same time the number of squadrons. 

(j) I don’t consider a regiment of six troops, dismount- 
ing but 300 to 400 rifles, a suitable command for a colonel. 
Nor do I consider a squadron of two or three troops, dis- 
mounting from 120 to 180 rifles on the firing line, a suitable 


command for a major. 
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As far as the major is concerned, I am in favor of 
adding to the dignity and importance of his office by giving 
him, especially in the field, a fair degree of administrative 
power, if it can be done without adding to paper work. 

The position of a major in command of a squadron of 
two troops, on account of the smallness of his command, is, I 
find here, too close to the enlisted men and to the intimate 
details of troop administration. The result is that he is lia- 
ble to find vent for his energies by interfering in matters 
for which the troop commanders should be held primarily 
responsible. 

(k) A regiment of three squadrons of two troops each 
will presumably have in the field the following officers: Field 
and Staff—one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one captain, 
adjutant, one captain, quartermaster, one captain, commissary, 
one chaplain, two surgeons, three majors, three first lieuten- 
ants, squadron adjutants, three second lieutenants, squadron 
quartermasters. Total, seventeen field and staff, eighteen line 
officers. 

A regiment of two squadrons of three troops each would 
presumably be smaller by one major and his staff; total, four- 
teen field and staff and eighteen line officers. The present 
regiment has nineteen field and staff and thirty-six line off- 
cers. It seems to me that the regiment of six troops would be 
top-heavy. 

To divide the regiment of twelve troops into two regi- 
ments of six troops would result in the increased cost of one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, three captains, 
three’ first lieutenants, three second lieutenants, two surgeons 
(presumably), one chaplain, two veterinarians, eight non- 
commissioned staff, one band and one machine gun platoon— 
a total of about one hundred thousand dollars annually. 

The regiment of three squadrons of three troops each: 

As to the three-troop squadron, I find there is a strong 
tendency among the officers of the regiment, as a result of this 
test, to favor the regiment of three squadrons, each squadron 
to contain three troops. 

There are many arguments in favor of this organization, 
the principal one being the handiness of the squadrons. 
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In maneuvering the regiment, I find it is desirable as a 
rule to adopt mass formations, either line of platoon columns, 
line of masses, or line of close columns, the third squadron 
ordinarily forming a second line at fifty yards distance. In 
changing from one of these formations to the other, it 1s 
desirable to make a direct change, if possible, without first 
breaking into column of fours. The line of platoon columns 
is, in my opinion, the best attack formation—as obstacles can 
be passed easily by each platoon in succession, since each pla- 
toon has sufficient distance from the platoon in front to be 
able to negotiate the obstacle more easily than a closed-up 
column of fours. 

When the troop is small and contains but twelve sets of 
fours, I find it desirable to have but two platoons; then in 
the charge the second platoon reinforces the first platoon, as 
does the rear rank in the European squadron. When the 
troop contains eighteen to twenty-one sets of fours, it is found 
desirable to divide it into three platoons. In the charge, the 
second platoon closes up and the third platoon, under its 
commander, strikes a second blow or fills gaps wherever it 
may be necessary. 

The nine-troop regimental formation was tested May 17th 
by an exhibition drill, each troop containing eighteen sets of 
fours. The results of the experiment were very favorable, 
the formation showing great handiness and mobility. 

[ believe the regiment should consist of three squadrons, 
and that each squadron should be able to put as many rifles 
on the firing line as is consistent with handiness and mobility 
in the mounted maneuver and attack. For this reason J am 
in favor of the four-troop squadron. If, however, it is de- 
sired to adopt the three-troop squadron, three squadrons per 
regiment, I insist that conditions must be such that the troops 
should always be kept near a fighting strength of 100 men. A 
squadron of three troops of sixty men each, is not a command 
consistent with the dignity of a major, nor will it be a fit 
command to put into action. This is particularly the case 
dismounted, when perhaps 100 will be all the rifles on the 
firing line. 
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The machine gun platoon is going through a period of 
transformation. I am very much struck with the advantages 
of the new Springfield automatic rifle, with which one of my 
two machine gun platoons is armed. Two of these rifles, with 
a box of ammunition, can be carried on a spare horse. In 
action we find the gun can be carried up to the firing line 
without attracting attention. When it is fired it presents no 
target, but is close to the ground. This is far from being 
the case with the Maxim gun, which presents the appearance 
of a small piece of artillery and will invariably become a 
target for the enemy, besides disclosing the position of the fir- 
ing line even before the gun is fired. It is also so heavy that 
the mule carrying it is unable to keep up with cavalry going 
at a gallop or long continued trot. 

It is evident then that the automatic Springfield is to dis- 
place the Maxim gun. The question arises, however, as 
to why it is necessary to assign it to a separate organiza- 
tion, The consensus of opinion among the officers in this 
regiment seems to be that it might be with advantage as- 
signed to troops, two guns per troop, the gun being used 
only in emergencies necessitating its use by two men _ per 
gun, instructed in its use, extra ammunition being carried 
on the gun animal and on a separate pack horse. Thus 3,600 
rounds of ammunition may be carried. Among the advan- 
tages to be derived from this arrangement is that of avoid- 
ing the likelihood, which now exists, that the machine gun 
platoon will, in time of action, be takem entirely away from 
the regiment, by order from superior authority, in order to 
go to defend or attack particular points on the line of battle. 
As long as the machine gun is a part of a separate organiza- 
tion, this danger will exist. Machine gun platoons are in 
fact like small batteries of artillery, and the regiment can be, 
therefore, certain of their aid only when acting independently. 

In my opinion, with the nine-troop regiment, a tenth 
organization might with advantage be organized, to contain 
the band and the pioneer detachment. 

The statement is often made that a regiment should not 
be larger than can be reached by the voice of its colonel. 
This statement is ridiculous, when applied to a regiment, 
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when applied to a squadron it is more just. A squadron of 
400 mounted men in column of fours is about 400 yards long, 
the regiment, 1,200 yards. It is evident thus that a squadron 


of three troops of 100 men is much more likely to be com- 


‘ly within reach of its commander’s voice than a squadron 
of four troops. Hence, one of the arguments for a three- 
troop squadron. 

If the regiment of twelve troops of seventy-five men is 
compared with the regiment of nine troops of 100 men (each 
having three squadrons), I should strongly favor the first. 
The number of men is the same, the troops and squadrons 
are more handy, and the number of officers is greater. Per- 
sonally, I think seventy-five men is about the maximum num- 
ber of men that should march in a troop. 

In my opinion a regiment of cavalry needs a_ battery 
of horse artillery more than it does a machine gun platoon. 
Our regiments are of such a size that they can be employed 
independently on reconnoitering expeditions or for other spe- 
cial service. In such cases, however, they will need the assist- 
ance of artillery, and such artillery should have, as its first 
and most important characteristic, extreme mobility. It should 
be able to travel where there are no roads, by night as well 
as by day, and make successive marches of forty miles or more 
per day. It seems to me these conditions can be met only 
by a horse battery, comprised of a gun and carriages much 
lighter than those now in use in the army. On the outbreak 
of a war such batteries should be at once attached to cavalry 
regiments as part of their organization, 

Further, each cavalry regiment should comprise at all 
times a pack train to carry forage and ammunition. Such a 
pack train should not be less than 150 mules, fifty pack animals 
for each squadron, carrying two days’ grain for 1,000 animals 
and in addition 60,000 rounds of ammunition. This will add 
more to the efficiency of a regiment than almost any other 
measure. At the close of the Civil War our cavalry was all 
equipped with pack trains, which had been forced on the troops 
by hard experience. Wagons often stick in the mud, pack 
trains never. 
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Opinions on the three types of regiments were requested 
from the lieutenant-colonels, commanding provisional regi- 
ments, from the squadron commanders, from the troop com- 
manders and from the regimental staff, Eleventh Cavalry. I 


FET NC RR NEN 


summarize some of their opinions: 

; Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, commanding First Provisional 
‘ Regiment, calls attention to the fact that he has but four- = 
teen officers present for duty and the organization of two 
squadrons of three troops each, which he commands, has not 
had a good chance to prove its effectiveness. He sees great 
advantages in a regiment of three squadrons of three troops 
each, with an extra troop to contain the machine gun platoon, 
orderlies, etc. He says: “Unless the troops are kept at the 
maximum there is no call to reduce the number of troops in 
the squadron. A major can readily handle about 300 men in 
ranks with proper assistance from a complement of subordi- 
nate officers, and if we cannot have them with three troops 
and can only with four, five or six, I am in favor of giving 
the squadron commander the 300 men.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, commanding Second  Provi- 
sional Regiment, three squadrons of two troops each, com- 
plains of lack of officers and men. (Note:—One of the prin- 
cipal causes for the lack of men at drill has been the shortage 
of horses, due to sickness.) Colonel Brown thinks our regi- 
ments are too large, because it is not the eustom in Europe to 
have such large regiments. He seems to favor the regiment 
of three squadrons of three troops each. 

Major Walsh, commanding second squadron, First Pro- 
visional Regiment (three troops), believes two troops is too 
small a command for a field officer. He prefers a three-troop 
squadron and a ten-troop regiment and the extra troop con- 
taining the band and machine gun platoon. 

In certain functions of cavalry, such as dismounted ac- 
tion and outpost duty, Major Walsh prefers four-troop 


squadrons. 

Major Cabell, commanding first squadron, Second Pro- 
visional Regiment (two troops), says the shortage of officers 
has not, in his opinion, prevented a fair test. The First Pro- 
visional organization is top-heavy; that he has seen regiments 
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of three squadrons of four troops handled as effectively and 
easily as one of six troops. He prefers the twelve-troop regi- 
ment and the four-troop squadron to the six-troop regiment 
and the two-troop squadron, for reasons given. He says, “the 
six-troop regiment is not a suitable command for a colonel in 
peace or war.” “If we must change, the best organization 
for cavalry is three squadrons of three troops and a tenth 
troop, composed of horse artillery and engineer detachments. 
The machine gun platoon is better with the brigade.” 

Major Michie, commanding first squadron, Second Pro- 
visional Regiment, would model the American regiment on 
the European and have a band consisting of thirty-six pieces 
and a machine gun platoon of three officers and 100 enlisted 
men. He further says, “the present organization of twelve 
troops to a regiment and four troops to a squadron is far 
preferable if troops are to turn out with only one officer and 
about sixty men in ranks.” 

Captain M. W. Rowell, Eleventh Cavalry, commanding 
Troop “D,” states, “I see no advantage in either organization 
over our legal organizations of three squadrons of four troops 
each.” 

Captain A. C. Gillem, Eleventh Cavalry, commanding 
Troop “H,” believes “the most efficient fighting organiza- 


tion for the squadron, all things considered, would be an or- 
ganization composed of as large a number of troops of 100 
men each as the majors can handle with facility, and this 
limit is about four. On the whole, I am in favor of the old 
organization.” 

Captain Guy Cushman, Eleventh Cavalry, commanding 
Troop “M,” says, “I believe the efficiency of four, three and 
two-troop squadrons can be arranged in the order of three, 
two and one, giving the four-troop squadron the maximum 
of three. Its main desideratum on the field of battle is its 
volume of fire. I do not need any more time to convince me 
the small squadron is, in every way, undesirable for American 
cavalry.” 

Captain F. P. Amos, commanding Troop “G,” Eleventh 
Cavalry, says: “On the whole, I am in favor of the old 


organization. | should be even more in favor of a regi- 
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ment of twelve troops of a hundred men each, divided into 


four squadrons, the fourth squadron to be a ‘reserve’ squadron 
and used to train recruits and horses and furnish all details 
except guard.” 

Captain J. E. Shelley, commanding Troop “I,” Eleventh 
Cavalry, does not consider the two-troop squadron a suitable 
command for a major, who should have as many men as he 
can successfully handle. He prefers the three-troop forma- 








tion for close-order movements, the charge, for dismounted 
fighting, and the four-troop organization for raids, contact 
squadrons and advance guard duty. He thinks the most 
efficient command for majors and colonels is a regiment of 


nine troops, containing 


a 


* three squadrons. 

lirst Lieutenant E. R. Tompkins, Eleventh Cavalry, com- 
manding ‘Troop “E,” prefers the ten-troop regiment, contain- 
ing three squadrons, as do also First Lieutenant W. H. Bell, 
Eleventh Cavalry, commanding Troop “B,” Second Lieutenant 
H. HH. Fuller, Eleventh Cavalry, commanding Troop “Kk,” 
and Second Lieutenant R. H. Kimball, Eleventh Cavalry, com- 
manding Troop “L.” Lieutenant Kimball also states, “to this 
it would be well to add a section of horse artillery, while 
to each squadron I would assign two automatic rifles. After 
spending two years in command of a machine gun platoon, 
as it is now organized, I believe it has not a single feature to 
recommend it for service with a regiment of cavalry.” 

l‘irst Lieutenant B. N. Rittenhouse, Eleventh Cavalry, 
commanding Troop “C,” states, “I am of the opinion that a 
squadron of four troops of 100 men to each troop is better 





suited to our service than the present provisional organiza- 








tions of two and three-troop squadrons.” 

First Lieutenant G. H. Baird, Eleventh Cavalry, Acting 
Commissary, prefers the three-troop squadron. 

First Lieutenant J. A. Pearson, Eleventh Cavalry, com- 
manding Troop “fF,” prefers the nine-troop regiment, organ- 
ized into three squadrons. 

First Lieutenant G. Grunert, Eleventh Cavalry, Acting 
Quartermaster, favors the three-troop squadron. He alls 
attention to the larger quantity of transportation that would 
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be required in case the twelve-troop regiment was divided into 
two six-troop regiments. 

Captain H. A. White, Adjutant, Eleventh Cavalry, has 
contributed an important paper, giving history of the new 
organization, method of supply and administration which have 
obtained, and some remarks on tactics and details. He favors 
the twelve-troop regiment of three squadrons, since that will 
afford the greatest number of rifles on the firing line. 

Second Lieutenant H. M. Hickam, Eleventh Cavalry, 
commanding Troop “A,” favors the squadron of three troops. 

Captain P. Clayton, Jr., Eleventh Cavalry, commanding 
Troop “L,” but now on sick report, states verbally that he 
favors the regiment of three squadrons of three troops each. 

Captain G. T. Langhorne, Eleventh Cavalry, command- 
ing Troop “Kk,” absent on leave, states by telegram attached 
that he favors the squadron of three troops. 

In reply to the question whether in the officers’ minds 
more time was needed to enable them to form an opinion of 
the relative merits of the different organizations cited, ten 
officers, including Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, Majors Cabell 
and Michie and four captains, stated that no more time was 
needed; three officers, including Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, 
Major Walsh and Captain White, stated no more time was 
needed (with qualification); seven officers neglected to reply 
to this question, and two officers stated that more time was 
needed. 

As to the statement of Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, com- 
manding Second Provisional Regiment, in regard to the 
number of men absent from drills, it should be stated that 
there has been considerable sickness among the new _ horses. 
As a rule, the number of men at drills has been equal to the 
number of horses available for drill. The number of men in 
ranks of a troop usually was from sixty to seventy. The 
fact that it was not greater did not, in my opinion, prevent 
a fair trial of the merits of the two provisional regiments. 

The general opinion seems to be that little can be gained 
by continuing this experiment under present conditions, and 


in this opinion I concur. 


JAMES PARKER, 
Colonel Eleventh Cavalry. 
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I have the honor to submit the following report relative 
to a proper organization of squadrons and regiments for the 
cavalry: 

The Eleventh U. S. Cavalry, recruited to war strength, 
was divided into two provisional organizations; one of two- 
troop squadrons and the other into three-troop squadrons. I 
was placed in command of the latter. With the large number 
of recruits present in ranks and the lack of officers the drills 
of the larger units have been unduly delayed, altho the inten- 
tion of the War Department being understood the minds of 
all have been directed to the problem and with results. 

As to the necessity for a reorganization of the cavalry regi- 
ments, this is answered by the reply to the query: Is the pres- 
ent organization business-like? Have the several subordinate 
commanders the right number of men under them, 7. e., have 
they too many or too few for effective work? 

The squadron is the fighting unit, and its strength must be 
determined by the physical and mental capacity of one man, the 
major. Our present four-troop squadron has been more or less 
a success because as it is not usually fully officered or kept at 
war strength it approximates the business-like organization. At 
the present time the First Provisional Regiment Eleventh Cav- 
alry consists of two squadrons of three troops each, 575 en- 
listed men. Its roster includes, 


Present. Absent. Aggregate. 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding 1 
1 Major, commanding squadron 1 Major 2 
1 first Lieutenant, commanding squadron 1 
1 Captain, commanding troop 5 Captains 6 
3 First Lieutenants oe 3 
1 Second Lieutenant 1 
1 First Lieutenant, commanding M. G. P. 1 

First Lieutenant, regimental adjutant 1 


I 
2 
és 
0 


Second Lieutenants, squadron adjutants 
Second Lieutenants, for duty 3 2d Lts. 
First Lieutenants 


or Or bo 
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One squadron is commanded by a First Lieutenant who 1s 
the only officer present for duty with his troop. 
Under these conditions the organization has not had a good 


its effectiveness, it has been shown that it 1s 


chance to prove 
very handy at formations at drill. With proper arrangements 
for the necessary details that now handicap all organizations, 
with 100 men to the troop the three troop squadron will be an 
ideal formation for work. 


By necessary details above mentioned is meant the clerk, 


cooks and orderlies for the different headquarters, demolition 
experts, signal detachments, machine gun platoons, etc. A sep- 


arate troop with its three officers is recommended to carry all 


the above details with the band. The regimental organization 


would then consist ef three squadrons 9OO men and one troop 


100 men, a unit convenient for the service of supply. 

from past experience one immediately begins to consider 
nd estimate as to what per cent we Inayv expect to get out of 
our organizations actually in the held and expecting to meet 
the enemy. As the proposition is a business one, it should be 
met in the business way and that wav established by law. As 


the army moves it begins to disintegrate and recruits 


» 


furnished by a regimental organi 


are needed. ‘| he ~~ o s] ould he 
zation at a depot from which is furmished not only the men and 
heir clothing but also the remounts. lor the personnel of this 
1 1 


depot it is recommended that the Heutenant-colonel should have 


command assisted by a captain with two heutenants and a suit- 
able number of non-commissioned officers. Such an arrange 
ment would take the place of the present recruiting details. To 


work best the regiment should form a part of a permanent 


division, and be located permanently at a fixed locality. 

Unless the troops are kept at the maximum there is no call 
to reduce the number of troops in the squadron. A major can 
readily handle about 300 men in ranks with proper assistance 
from a complement of subordinate officers, and if we cannot 
have them with three troops and can only with four, five or six, 
| am in favor of giving the squadron commander the 300 men. 


The three-troop squadron is without doubt the handiest to 
maneuver mounted. [ think that the drill will be simplified, in 


the future, rather than made more complicated, and the best 
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reason for establishing the strength of the fighting wit will be 


determined by the requirements of the combat, to have as many 
men under the major as he can reasonably handle. 

My answers to the series of questions propounded by the 
regimental commander would be in the main the same as Major 
Walsh’s attached hereto. I beg to call attention to the reports 
of the other officer of the First Provisional Regiment, here- 
with. 

To resume: A three-squadron regiment of 1,000 men di- 
vided as above and kept up to war strength is a proper and fit 

he squadron of three troops each of 


command for a colonel; the squ 
\ squadron of two 


100 men is a proper command for a major. 


ct 


troops is too small and the three-troop squadron is handier than 


a larger force. 

The regulations should include a proper system in the reg- 

iment for furnishing details that are necessary and proper, 
; 


without robbing the troops of their most efhcient men at. the 
most inopportune time, and also for feeding into the regiment 


the men and horses necessary to replace the inevitable losses 


to 


be expected in campaign. The recruits, supplies and horses to 
the regiment, naturally interested 


be handled by officers of op 
their proper instruction and equipment. 

There is no one thing in our present system more hable to 
cause friction, and useless friction at that, than the present sys- 
tem of detaching men from troops at tl j 


The officer required to furnish, regrets losing a 


1¢ beginning of a cain- 
paign. well 
drilled man and horse, while the recipient looks with suspicion 
upon the gift. 

Many necessary detachments have been considered and 
allowed for in the new Field Service Regulations, with the few 
suggested above added, the General Commanding might be 
reasonably sure that when he calls upon a cavalry regiment for 
work, he can expect to get the results to be expected from a 
fighting cavalry organization. 

Gro. H. MorcGan, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Commanding. 
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In compliance with instructions from Headquarters Elev- 
enth Cavalry I have the honor to submit the following report 


relating to proposed change in organization of U. S. Cavalry 
regiments. 

The corm:mand assigned me “for the purpose of studying 
in a practical way the reorganization of our Cavalry” has been 
the Second Provisional Regiment of the Eleventh Cavalry, con- 
sisting of three squadrons of two troops each. These troops 
are now carrying on their morning reports an average of 92 
men and 86 horses. When turned out for drill May 15th (a 
day taken at random and without warning) the number aver- 
aged 60 men per troop, the whereabouts of the absentees are 
shown on lists enclosed herewith. It is but fair to say, how- 
ever, that we had about all the men out for whom there were 
serviceable horses. 

The memorandum prepared at Regimental Headquarters 
Eleventh Cavalry which accompanied the War Department let- 
ter of March 18th, 1911, evidently contemplated that we should 
have a personnel of eight field and staff besides the necessary 
troop officers. 

At no time since the experiment have we had in this regi- 
ment more than a total of fifteen, and a large portion of the 
time not more than ten officers. The number of N. C. O.’s 
allowed for the war strength troops has been only that for the 
peace strength, another element of weakness. 

It, therefore, appears that the absenteeism, particularly of 
officers, has been such that a really fair test has been imprac- 
ticable, and while we may all form opinions as to the relative 
merits of various organizations tricd or discussed these opinions 
will be largely based on theory. 

My experieence has been that we can stand a detached 
service list of about thirty-three per cent of our maximum 
strength of commissioned officers without impairing the effi- 
ciency of troops, but where the detached service list has been 
sixty-three per cent, as has been the case much of the time the 
past six weeks, there are not enough officers to work with the 
new material (new men and new horses) which has recently 
been injected into the regiment. 
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It would be wrong, however, to say that no useful end had 
been attained, for the very fact that a regiment recruited in 
men to nearly war strength, and in horses approaching that 
number, had, though short to a most discouraging degree in 
officers, been divided equally and six of the troops organized 
into two squadrons has been sufficient to greatly stimulate 
thought in that direction, to cause officers of all grades to con- 
sider and to discuss the advantages and disadvantages not only 
of the normal twelve-troop regiment but of the relative merits 
of the smaller ones. 

With the understanding then that I think that the condi- 
tions have not been such as to give the matter a fair trial, and 
that the opinions expressed are based largely on theory, I beg 
to submit the following: 

I am of the opinion that the twelve-troop regiment of 1,200 
inen is too large, for the following reasons: 

1. No other army appears to have so large a regiment. 
Appended hereto will be found the strength of regiment in vari- 
ous foreign services as furnished me by the Military Infor- 
mation Division of our General Staff. From an examination of 
this it will be seen that Austria-Hungary has the largest regi- 
ment—1,026 both in peace and war. 

Of all first class powers we are probably the least military 
in our inclinations. It, therefore, behooves us to give careful 
consideration to the organization in foreign services where peo- 
ple have larger armies and have given more thought to the 
subject than we ourselves. 

When we find that they all have smaller cavalry regiments 
than we, the average being but about half that of our cavalry 
regiments at war strength, may we not conclude that probably 
they are right, and we are wrong? 

2. In matters of administration our units are first the 
troop, then (skipping the squadron) the regiment. 

To divide this up and make the squadron partly an admin- 
istrative unit would, it is feared, end unsatisfactorily, although 
I am unqualifiedly in favor of giving majors more authority 
than they now have—not only as a relief to the colonels, but 
also to train majors for higher commands. 
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In administering the affairs of a regiment a certain part 


it the work relates to affairs of individuals and the greater 


the number of individuals in the regiment the greater the volume 
; of such work and this is frequently of such a nature that it can 


only be performed by the colonel, it cannot be delegated to a 
Statf officer. 

There seems to be danger, therefore, that we may so 
swamp the colonel with administrative details that he has too 
little time and energy left for the training, instruction and _ tacti- 


‘al handling of his command. Occasionally one may find a 


colonel so gifted that he can despatch the administrative work of 
: 1 
! 


11s 


a regiment in so brief a time that he has ample time left for 
tactical and other work, but with the average colonel [ doubt 
if such is the case. 
Thus far I am satished with the arrangements in the Sec 
ond Provisional Regiment, three squadrons of two troops each. 
Taking up the subtect in the order indicated in the mem 
randum : 


(a) The organization of three squadrons of two troops 


each, seems to lend itself to close order movements. I might 
add that as we have had more close order than other drills T am 
+] + + 


more confident on this than on other points. 

(b) The charge. We have had no charging and have 
really had too many new men and new horses to engage in 
is successfully. 


] : andeand . 1] . Seeamiat ac 2 Oe toe 
pne per cent OF new Men mm tis regiment is about thirtv- 


S tnat of n ] ses yout th v-three 
(c) and (dj) Assuming that a regiment of about 600 
men (six troops) is preferable to our regular organization of 
200 men. the divisier f the regiment into three squadrons 
t Wo is pret Ci ~ Gives us a great mbet 
] var erienced nmcers his is just in the ratio of 
er ) 
(¢ In aids it wall dike he necessary to ma ch th reoi- 
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thoroughly for the purpose of collecting supplies, destroying 
railroads or bridges and generally in harassing the enemy. 

(f{) Inthe duty of contact squadrons it is believed that a 
two-troop squadron is admirably adapted to the work. As to 
what may be done in this line by a squadron of even less than 
200 troopers the reader is referred to Biensan’s Conduct of a 
Squadron, an admirable litthe work based on experience in the 
lranco-German war. 

(g) As advance and rear guards the tactical arrangement 
in this the Second Provisional Regiment lends itself well, as 
indicated by the following diagrams. 

(h) In outpost duty. | am inclined to favor the three- 
troop squadron, using two troops as supports and one in re- 
serve. 

So much depends on the terrain, however, and other con- 
ditions that frequently the two-troop squadron might prove to 
be the best. 

(i) In the order of march one regiment seems to be as 
eood as another. 

(j) As suitable commands for colonels and majors it may 
be said that 1f we have a six-troop regiment of approximately 
600 men this will be practically as large as the colonel now 
commands. Majors now command less than 250 men. The 
flow of promotion that would result) from a reorganization 
would advance one grade most officers who are now majors, 
their places being taken by a like number of senior captains. 

\n important consideration which, it is thought, should in- 
fluence us in arriving at the proper size of a regiment is to 
make it the largest number of mounted men which, closed in a 
solid mass without intervals, can be addressed by an officer with 
a fairly good voice. Frequently at drills, and generally before 
engagements, it 1s important that the will of the commander be 
communicated directly to every individual of the command. 
He 


while not disparaging the efforts of his subordinates to com- 


| 1: ] 


le personality of the commander comes into play, and 


{ 
t 


municate his will and ideas to the men, still at critical times 
itis thought that nothing can be so effective as instructions 
1 
h 


given by the commander personally. 
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Six troops of 100 men each massed without intervals makes 
a block about twenty-five yards by a little less than 100 yards 
long. 

An officer with a good voice can, it is thought, be heard by 
each mounted man in such a “block”; but that is about his limit. 

Tn like manner when a six-troop, three-squadron regiment 
is in line of masses or line of platoon columns and the colonel 
is at a proper distance in front, his tactical commands can_ be 
heard by the majors. 

In the present twelve-troop regiment this cannot be done. 

(k) Concerning administration, discipline and supply, it 1s 
thought for reasons given in the first part of this letter that the 
six-troop regiment is the better, but it seems to be immaterial 
whether the regiment in this case be divided into two or three 
squadrons. 

Shortly after being assigned to this regiment, being in 
doubt as to the lines on which the experiment was to be con- 
ducted, I addressed a letter of inquiry which with its endorse- 
ments is hereto attached and which speak for themselves, 

The question of a machine gun platoon or troop, band, etc., 
seems to be a pertinent one and I beg to say that we find 
the Maxim too heavy and the Benet-Mercier now in use in the 
First Provisional Regiment is much preferred not only as being 
a lighter arm, but being provided with a telescopic sight it can 
be used for night firing under certain conditions. In this Pro- 
visional Regiment we are having the demolition outfit attached 
to the machine gun platoon and steps are being taken to train 
men in its use. 

I would still farther increase the usefulness of the machine 
gun platoon by giving it a Barr and Stroud Range Finder (In- 
fantry and Cavalry type) and detailing a man to carry it, get 
the ranges and announce them by megaphone if necessary. 

Personally, [ am not particularly partial to a band. If one 
is included, I should be inclined to incorporate it in the machine 
gun troop which should then have a captain and a first and 
second lieutenant. 

If called upon to suggest a suitable organization I would 
recommend substantially the organization set forth in Major 
Michie’s report forwarded herewith. I would prefer two 
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veterinarians, however, who, as in the British Service, should be 
commissioned officers. 

I am unalterably opposed, based on my experience in the 
Sioux Campaign of 1890-91, the Spanish War, and what I 
have seen in this camp, to any organization in which a skeleton 
organization in time of peace is to be raised to war strength on 
the approach of hostilities. 

Previous to the recent mobilization, the strength of our 
troops was sixty men. When the mobilization was ordered 
directions were given to recruit troops to war strength ( Par. 25, 
I’, S. R.) or an increase of forty-three per cent. 

Irom the best available data at hand it appears that at the 
outbreak of war Germany and Japan increase their cavalry but 
thirteen per cent, France increases its cavalry less than one per 
cent, Great Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Swe- 
den appear to take the safe and sane view that modern wars 
come on so suddenly, and it takes so long to make an effective 
trooper out of a man, horse and set of equipments that their 
peace and war strength is essentially the same. 

Is there anything in the history of our wars which indicates 
that in the event of trouble we can prepare ourselves more 
quickly than the countries above named? As a matter of fact 
history tells us exactly the contrary. 

So much time and effort is required to make what military 
men, the world over, regard as well instructed troops of cavalry 
that it cannot be done in the time the National Guardsman can 
give to it. ‘ 

The result is that probably in the entire United States it 
would be impracticable to get together more than twelve troops 
fit for the “first line” cavalry. 

It would seem, therefore that our cavalry organization 
should include at war strength the proportion of cavalry which 
should go with the combined strength of Regular and National 
Guard Infantry. In war time especially there should be a depot 
or reserve squadron from which the regiment could draw 
trained men and horses to replace losses. 

*k x xk xk 
W. C. Brown, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. Cavalry. 
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[ have the honor to submit the following, in compliance 
with memorandum from your office, received this date, call- 
ing for a statement of my views on the following points: 
“1. The advantages and disadvantages, as compared with 
normal organization (as fixed by law, a regiment of three 
squadrons each of four troops, each troop of 100 men), and 


as C€ 


mmpared with each other, of the types of organizations 
exemplified by the First Provisional Regiment, the Second 
Provisional Regiment, the squadron of three troops and the 
squadron of two troops.” 

‘2. It will be further stated whether, in the opinion of 
the officer, more time is needed to enable him to form an 
opinion as to the probable relative merits of the different 
organizations cited.” 

Cavalry, to be effective, must have its “fighting’’ units 
maintained in peace on the same status they are to be used 
in war, with some provision for the further supply of men 
and remounts required during that time. Immediately on 
¢ outbreak of war the cavalry must go to the front and all 
non-effectives, as sick and recruits, should be left behind. In 


‘rance and Germany immediately on mobilization, one of the 


squadrons (troops) becomes the depot, and the necessary 
transters are made at once. ‘These depots then become the 
feeders of the regiments in furnishing men and horses to 


replace casualties, ete., thus making the regiment self-supplying 


e@” units are the squadron, about 150 combat- 
s (corresponding to our troop), and the regiment, from 600 
700 combatants, this strength being fixed by experience as 
ne man can best directly maneuver for battle pur- 

es by word of command and trumpet. 
L hie provisiol al organization of three squadrons of two 
( f JOO me ould thus give us a regiment ot 
strength, that could be maneuvered directly by one 

s £ 11g { 

egiment with a greater number of 
s 19 men each, will have to be maneuvered more as 
rigade, losing the av y and mifiative, possible with the 


only serious objection to 
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our present twelve-troop regimental organization, where the 
troops and squadrons are the real fighting units. I can see no 
advantage to be gained in reducing the strength of squadrons, 
except to reduce the regiment to the proper size for a fighting 
unit—to do this it should be limited to not exceeding some 700 
combatants, organized preferably into three squadrons of two 
troops each, 100 men to a troop, and one machine gun troop. 
The advantages of this organization over the two squad- 
rons of three troops each, are (a) line in close order, or 
skirmish line may be formed to the front more easily and 
expeditiously; (b) movements in line with guide in actual 
center of squadron, advantageous in charge by squadron as 
well as all movements of squadron in line; (c) a better dis- 
tribution of units for the “attacking line” and reserve, viz.: 
two squadrons for the former and one for reserve; (d, e, f, 
g, h and 1) affording a better disposition of units for general 
purposes; (j) in comparison with the present war strength of 
squadron and regimental units, the proposed reduction of a 
squadron to two troops and a regiment to six troops, might 
appear as inadequate commands for majors and colonels; but, 
should actual war strength, 100 men per troop, be maintained 
at all times, the peace strength will then be approximately as 
great as it has heretofore been in the past, viz.: about 750 
men; (k) the smaller unit can be more easily administered, 
disciplined and supplied. 
In this connection, the following organization is sug- 


gested : 


Troop. 

1 Captain 2 Cooks 

1 First Lieutenant 1 farrier 

1 Second Lieutenant 1 Horseshoer 
1 lirst Sergeant 1 Saddler 

1 Supply Sergeant 1 Wagoner 
6 Sergeants ps ‘Trumpeters 
& Corporals 76 Privates 


1 


Total: 3 officers and 100 enlisted men. 
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Squadron. 
1 Major 1 Squadron Supply Sergeant 
1 First Lieutenant (Adjutant 1 Trumpeter, Corporal 

and Supply Officer) 2 Privates (Orderlies) 
1 Sergeant-Major, Squadron 2 Troops 
Total: 8 officers and 205 enlisted men. 


Regiment. 


1 Colonel 2 Color Sergeants 

1 Lieutenant Colonel 1 Trumpeter, Sergeant 
1 Chaplain 1 Horseshoer, Sergeant 
1 Adjutant, Captain 1 Farrier, Sergeant 

1 Supply Officer, Captain 6 Privates, Orderlies 

1 Veterinarian 1 Band 

1 Sergeant-Major 1 Machine Gun Troop 
1 Quartermaster Sergeant 3 Squadrons 

1 Commissary Sergeant 


Total regimental strength: 33 officers and 765 enlisted 
men. 


The band to consist of thirty-six pieces and the machine 
gun troop of three officers and 100 enlisted men. 

This troop also to contain expert signal men and a demoli- 
tion squad—one platoon to have mountam gun and one platoon 
the machine gun. 

The present organization of twelve troops to a regiment, 
and four troops to a squadron, is far preferable if troops are 
to turn out for duty with only one officer and about sixty 
enlisted men in ranks. My views on the subject of cavalry 
reorganization are given more in detail in an article published 
in the April, 1909, CavaLry JOURNAL. 

Ropert E. L. MIcHIE, 
Major, Ninth Cavalry, 
Commanding Squadron. 
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I have the honor to submit the following report rela- 
tive to the organization of cavalry squadrons of three troops, 
as compared with squadrons of four troops. 

The principal difference between a squadron of three 
troops and one of four troops, in my opinion, is that the 
three-troop organization is more directly within control of the 
major on the drill ground. I have had no experience with 
the squadrons of two troops, but believe two troops is too 
small a command for a field officer. 

The following are answers to questions as outlined in 
memorandum from Regimental Headquarters: 

(a) In movements in close order, taking into considera- 
tion handiness and number of men brought into action, the 
three-troop squadron is to be preferred. 

(b) In the charge the three-troop squadron can be more 
easily handled. 

(c) In the battle exercise, dismounted, acting inde- 
pendently, in general I believe the four-troop squadron prefer- 
able. 

(d) In a general engagement, dismounted, the four- 
troop squadron. 

(e) As to regiments in raids, the three-troop squadron. 
It permits of more squadrons acting on the flanks, etc., of the 
raiding force, and permits of squadrons being sent to more 
places. 

(f) As contact squadrons the three troop squadrons. 

(g) As advance and rear guard. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other. 

(h) In outpost duty. The four-troop squadron. De- 
pends on circumstances. 

(1) Inthe order of march. No difference. 

(j) As suitable for colonels and majors, either a regi- 
ment of three squadrons, three troops, or three squadrons of 
four troops. I do not consider a regiment of six troops, or a 
squadron of two troops, a suitable command for a colonel or 
major. 
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(k) As concerns administration, discipline and supply, 


either a regiment of nine troops, or one of twelve troops. 


Our system attaches machine guns to the regiments and 


+ 


not to brigades. Each squadron is now equipped with a de- 


mohtion equipment. Cavalry can also frequently use a small 


number of pioneers and signal men. It appears to me that if 


1 ’ . 
he band, machine gun platoons, clerks and orderlies at head- 


T 


quarters, a pioneer detachment, and a signal detachment were 
consolidated into an extra troop it would improve the service. 


It is nonsense to talk about all cavalry officers remaining 


with their troops in time of war. As a partial substitute I be- 
lieve a colonel should have authority to appoint from his com 
mand fifteen sub-lieutenants. These men to have pay suitable 
heir grade and by law be authorized to receipt for property 
and perform other duties now performed solely by commissioned 
itticers 
the present system of filling our troops to war strength 
the outbreak of hostilities continues, our troops will lose their 


‘ney and cannot regain it until the recruits are drilled and 





instructed. Cavalry in time of peace should be kept near war 


strength. Twenty per cent. should be the maximum of new 
men that can enter a troop without materially decreasing its 
el C1 
\When war breal oc ge te F olunteer cavalry 
\WWnen war breaks out Many regiments Of volunteer Cavalry 
will be mustered into the service. For that reason the drill 


lrill should be abol 


ations should be simy Xegimental « 

ished and many other paragraphs modified or stricken out. 
R. D. WaALsH, 

VWajer Eleventh U.S. Cavalry, 


Commanding Second Sqdn. First Prov. Regt. 


In compliance with instructions received this day, [ have 
the honor to submit the following report upon the provisional 
organizations into which the Eleventh Cavalry has been divided 
during the past six weeks: 

The Second Provisional Regiment in which I have com- 
manded a squadron, consists of three squadrons of two troops 


each, with a machine gun platoon added. The full strength of 
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this organization would be thirty-three officers and 620 men. 
There have been present actually for duty ten to fourteen offi- 
cers and about 590 men. This shortage of officers has not, in 
my opinion, prevented a fair test of the efficiency of the two- 
troop squadron, for the reason that in all wars and in any long 
field campaign it is my experience that the officers are from 
various causes rapidly reduced in number and a regiment organ- 
ized with thirty-three officers might and would soon be reduced 
to fifteen or less. If the full strength of thirty-three officers is 
considered, fourteen of these are field and staff, forty per cent., 
and the transportation of their baggage on the march would be 
a serious drawback. The regiment is top-heavy. My opinions 
upon the different points are: 

(a) AJMovements in close order: 

I believe a major can drill a four-troop squadron as easily 
as one of two troops, while the drill of the latter is exceedingly 
uninteresting to all concerned and its value thereby greatly im- 
paired. In the same way | have seen regiments of three squad- 
rons of four troops handled as effectively and easily on the drill 
ground as this one of six troops. So in the matter of drill alone 
the advantage lies entirely with the large regiment on account 
of the interest. .\s to the number of men brought into action 
dismounted. One of the recent problems at Leon Springs con- 
sisted in firing dismounted at targets with three regiments 
Ninth Cavalry and the two provisional organizations Eleventh 
Cavalry. The conditions under which this firing was done were 
fairly such as might be expected in war; that 1s, we had men 
left back in the permanent camp, men back in the temporary 
camp and men on various details. After leaving a guard with 
the led horses and horseholders for the dismounted men_ the 
Second Provisional Regiment actually put on the firing line 
160 rifles. This is far too small a number and _ six troops, 
therefore, too few for a regiment that hopes to do anything 
dismounted. 

In the formation for the charge mounted the two-troop 
squadron is at a disadvantage, not giving enough echelons of 
complete organizations. In this a three-troop squadron meets 
all requirements, as does a three-squadron three-troop regiment 
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In battle exercises dismounted acting independently: 
Here horseholders and guards reduce the number of men 


on the firing line so much that a two-troop squadron or six- 
troop regiment is entirely too small, as I have illustrated above. 

In raids where mounted and dismounted action would both 
be likely; where losses are to be expected and where the com- 
mand must rely upon itself the six-troop regiment is too small a 
body. 

Contact squadrons, the two-troop squadron after detaching 
its patrols would be too much reduced for effective work. A 
three or four-troop squadron would do the work where the other 
would fail. 

In advance or rear guards or as out-posts the comparison 
is less against the two-troop squadron, though I see no advan- 
tage the latter has. In the order of march, there is little to 
choose between the different organizations. 

The six-troop regiment is not a suitable command for a 
colonel in peace or war. We know that in peace the strength of 
the troops will be reduced by Congress and in war by details and 
casualties. 

An energetic colonel with six troops and an energetic major 
with two troops only will each command these troops. If we 
are to have a two-troop squadron then do away with majors 
and place a captain in command of the two troops with lieuten- 
ants to aid him. 

To reduce the present command of a major by half is to 
make things still easier for a lazy major or intolerable to the 
troop officers of a squadron having a capable major. Any man 
given a command in which he can not find legitimate duties to 
keep him busy will either lose interest or make himself obnox- 
ious. 

[ have said nothing of the three-troop squadrons, as I have 
had no personal experience with them; yet as a matter of opin- 
ion I believe the best organization for cavalry, if we must 
change, is three squadron, three troops and a tenth troop com- 
posed of a section of horse artillery and engineer detachment. 
The machine gun is better with the brigade and not with the 


regiment. 


DER. C. CABELL, 
Major Eleventh Cavalry. 
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Time and opportunity insufficient. Three squadrons to 
troop regiment best. More officers, better leading, especially if 
necessary orderlies, grooms and cooks are provided with field 
staff and not by troops. LANGHORNE. 


Complying with vour memorandum with reference to the 
merits of the provisional organizations, I have the honor to 
report that I see no advantage in either organization over our 
present legal organization of three squadrons of four troops 
each, and that in my opinion any reduced strength in our pres- 
ent tactical unit (the squadron) would not only weaken our 
fighting efficiency, but also add proportionally to our impedi- 
menta and be an unwarranted increased expense in the mainten- 
ance of the cavalry. M. W. Rowe Lt, 

Captain Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with instructions from the Regimental Com- 
mander, | have the honor to submit the following report upon 
the experimental organizations into which this regiment has been 
divided : 

The regiment was divided into two provisional organiza- 
tions pursuant to the order attached. 

Lieutenant Colonel \W. C. Brown having reported for duty 
was assigned to the command of the First Provisional Regiment. 
But Lieutenant Colonel Morgan having reported, the latter was 
assigned, by special request of General Carter, Division Com- 
mander to the First Provisional Regiment and Lieutenant 
Colonel Brown to the command of the Second. 

No field officers having reported for duty with the Second 
Squadron, Second Regiment, the ranking officer, Captain G. T. 
Langhorne, fell into command of that squadron. 

Since the above order was published to the present time 
there has been on the average about thirty-seven officers for 
duty. Of these twenty-two are field and staff and fifteen troop 


officers. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

As this was practically only an experiment, much of the 
administration was left in the office of the Regimental Com- 
mander, he occupying much the position of a post commander. 
Summary Court Officers were appointed by the Regimental 
Commander upon the recommendation of the Provisional Regi- 
mental Commanders. The Provisional Regimental Commanders 
referred cases to these courts and acted upon their findings. 
Survey officers were appointed in the same manner, but the ques- 
tion of inspection of property by the Post Commander arising, 
Survey Reports were referred by the Regimental Commander 
and acted upon by him. In short, in all matters which regula- 
tions compel the action of the Commanding Officer were handled 
through the office of the Regimental Commander. Morning 
reports were submitted to the Regimental Headquarters after 


1 
} 


passing through the hands of the Provisional Adjutants for 


their information. All questions of papers relating to deserters, 
directing payment of reward, etc., were handled by the Regi- 


mental Commander. 


SUPPLY, 

The matters relating to supply were handled as though the 
division did not exist. There was no necessity for any change 
here, for the question of supply is one largely of system. If 
Regimental Quartermasters and Commissaries are efficient, in a 
permanent camp they can handle twelve troops about as easily 
as six, providing they have the necessary number of wagons. In 
time of war, while it will not be so hard to supply 600 men as 
it would 1,200, vet one set of supply officers should find it easier 
to supply 1,200 men than two sets should. 

Ration issues and settlements were made by the Regimental 
Commissary direct with the several troops and quartermaster 
stores were also handled in like manner. 

TACTICS. 

As to the handling of these organizations on the drill field 

and in maneuvers, ‘it has appeared to me that the three-troop 


squadron organization was always more compact than the two- 
troop squadron organization, consequently more easily handled 
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for almost any purpose. It was always easier for me to find 
the commanding officer and his squadron commander here than 
in the other organization. Expressing a matter of opinion, I 
can see little argument for the two-troop squadron. Certainly 
three troops are not too many for a major’s command. With 
too small a command a major is apt to become too much of a 
troop commander, interfering in affairs of the troop that should 
be left to the responsibility of the troop commanders. 

The ease with which these organizations are handled con- 
vince me that we are losing officer material if we confine regi- 
ments to 600 men. Unquestionably, not the slightest diminution 
in efficiency will exist by increasing the number to 900, and I 
am about convinced that its increase to 1.200 will be a matter 
where the value of economy of officers considerably outweighs 


the supposed unwieldy mass of so many men. 


HOW MANY MEN FOR DUTY ON THE FIRING LINE. 
Under Field Service Regulations a regiment of cavalry con- 
sists of 1,188 men, of which 1,140 are mounted. Of these the 
following have no rifles: Band, thirty-six, and trumpeters, 
twenty-four. 

With the ammunition train we have one cook, besides the 
one not mounted, and the troop mess sergeants and one squad- 
ron supply sergeant, making twenty-seven more men not avail- 
able for the firing line, or for the charge or other mounted 
ection. This decreases the number 1,140 to 1,053. Of these a 
number will be on sick report. In time of war regiments will 
never be at full strength. If 1,000 men are available for fire or 
mounted action a regimental commander should feel highly 
elated. This is not considered by me as too many for efficient 
handling by one colonel, especially when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that war rapidly diminishes the number of officers. 
As for the firing line, out of the 1.000 men must be taken the 
horseholders, quite likely 100, so a colonel of cavalry will never, 
in war, whatever may be the paper figures, command more than 
900 speaking rifles. 
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DETAILS. 

In the above figures I have taken no notice of details. While 
the Field Service Regulations contemplate that division and 
brigade headquarters and the staff will have quite a number of 
civilian employees, yet it will never be possible to get entirely 
away from details. In time of battle it will be possible to have 
most of these details on the firing line. But there are some, 
counted in the strength above given, that will surely not be on 
the firing line, for instance the commissary sergeant will be 
busy with supplies, also the quartermaster sergeant, and it cer- 
tainly will be an ideal condition if enlisted men are not required 
to assist them. Many of the details now necessary to effect a 
business administration of affairs will not be required, such as 


+1 
ul 


he Post Exchange, probably the Post Bakery and storekeepers 
and salesmen in the Quartermaster and Commissary Depart- 
ments. But there will always exist the necessity of some details. 
The army is a big machine. It requires men to run it the same 
as any other business and only efficient administration can exist 
where trained men are in different positions. Continuous and 
frequent changes of special duty men will in the end work more 
harm than the good that would arise from them being present 
for almost all drills. .\ new man cannot be put in the Quarter- 
master or Commissary Department every two or three days 
without danger of having the fighting line starving from want 
of supplies or want of transportation facilities to get them to 
the line. Considering this, my statement of 900 men as available 
for the firing line seems such a large factor of safety, that it is 
absolutely certain that number is all that a cavalry colonel will 
ever command on the firing line under an organization of 1,188 
enlisted men per regiment. 

Answering question one of the memorandum of May 12th. 
It is apparent from the preceding remarks that in my opinion 
the present organization of twelve troops per regiment, in three 
squadrons, is the best. 

Answering question two. I believe that more time is 
needed for maneuvers only. Of these we have had but little. 

HeRBERT A. WHITE, 

Captain and Adjutant Eleventh Cavalry. 
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I have the honor to render herein report called for by mem- 
orandum from the Adjutant General, Maneuver Division, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, May 12th, 1911. 

The squadron must be regarded, and is, I think, generally 
conceded to be the fighting unit; the question therefore that we 
have to decide is, what shall be the strength of these fighting 
ee i 
my opinion the fighting unit should be as numerically powerful 


units, and how many of them will compose a regiment 


as it is in the scope of one commander to handle; now how many 
men can the average squadron commander handle? Some more 
than others, so the personal equation enters in more or less, as 
it does in every phase of life; but, it has frequently been demon- 
strated that one man can handle the normal squadron of four 
troops at war strength mounted. Now, if this be true, why re- 
duce the strength of what one man can control? I believe the 
efficiency of the four, ‘three and two-troop squadrons can be 
arranged in the order of 3-2-1, giving the four-troop squadrons 
the maximum of 3, the three-troop squadrons 2, and the two- 
troop a value of 1. In comparing these organizations, all criti- 
cisms of the two-troop squadron apply with just one-third 
strength to the three-troop squadrons. Let us first consider the 
two-troop squadron units, with a maximum war strength of 200 
men as a fighting unit; the squadron detached and acting alone. 
We can safely assume that having been called into active service 
in war, judging from the experience of cavalry in the past, that 
the first three weeks of active service will see each troop reduced 
by details away from it, casualties, sick, wounded, and missing, 
say twenty sabers, total forty men from the squadron, balance 
160 sabers, and this increases as time goes on. Required that 
the squadron commander go into dismounted action, how many 
rifles can be put on the firing line? One hundred and sixty men, 
less one-fourth of this force for horseholders, and we have 120 
rifles, if no guard for led horses is necessary. Allowing that 
the two troops are not fully supplied with officers to. command 
platoons, a most likely situation, and we drop out three more 
So 


nN 


men in each troop; platoon commanders, who do not fire 
I conclude that the squadron commander, if he is fortunate, 
brings on to the firing line from 110 to 114 rifles, say 115. A 


commander of a three-troop squadron under the same circum- 
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stances will have 171 rifles, and the commander of the four- 
troop squadron 228. A major can handle the latter number of 
men on the firing line, especially when it is considered that there 
will be, in all probabilities, squadron reserves. If he can handle 
228 men, why make him handle 114, which a captain can handle 
just as well? Everything else being equal, the main desideratum 
on the field of battle is the volume of fire. A cavalry com- 
mander is handicapped at the outset by having to reduce his 
force one-fourth as horseholders and perhaps a horse guard. If 
this is so, it will be necessary for him to get every available rifle 
in the line; which, then, is better, 114 or 228? 

Let us now consider the phase of mounted action. It is 
generally conceded that everything else being equal, the side that 
brings up the last formed reserve into a cavalry fight will win. 
If the squadron commander of the two-troop squadron desires 
to charge in more than two lines, he Will have to split his 
organization, an undesirable feature, and in the event of the 
original presumption, what chance would a squadron of two 
troops charging in two lines have against a normal four-troop 
squadron charging in any number of lines? 

As regards the functions of the two-troop squadron dis- 
mounted, as part of a large cavalry force, I find little to com- 
ment on, except that if squadron reserves were furnished, there 
would be six instead of three as employed in the normal forma- 
tion. As regards the three squadrons of two troops, in cavalry 
raids, I can see no advantage and it is open to the same criti- 
cism as those previously made on the squadron acting alone. 
Also the same may hold true as to contact squadrons, advance 
and rear guards, with the two-troop squadron as a fighting unit, 
when the necessary patrols, scouts, and flanking parties are de- 
tached you have an insufficient number of men left to perform 
‘secure the unin- 


‘ 


the main function of an advance, which is to 
terrupted advance of the main body.” 

As to the order of march, I see very little difference: a large 
number of small regiments or squadrons will take up just as 
much and a little more road space than the same number of men 
in a big regiment. 

Whether or not the new regiment is a suitable command 
for a colonel, I do not feel qualified to express an opinion; 
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personally, I do not think so. The two-troop squadron I[ do 
not consider a proper command for a major. He has no func- 
tion that could not be as well performed by the senior captain 
in the two-troop squadron. If the major is active and does 
anything at all, he is bound to infringe on the duties and inter- 
ests of his troop commanders, thereby causing discontent. His 
only function is in an engagement or the maneuvering on the 
field preparatory to one. ‘Take as an example squadron drill 
with the two-troop squadron. Squadron drill is largely an 
officers’ and platoon leaders’ drill; the rank and file learn little 
or nothing from it and many officers seem to think it does more 
harm than good; the drill for a two-troop squadron is so per- 
functory and uninteresting that the officers soon lose interest 
in it, and from the point of view of the squadron commander, 
I believe this is also true. The drill of the normal squadron, 
if carried on with snap, is extremely pretty and interesting 
and sustains the interest. As regards discipline, I see no dif- 
ference in either the two, three, or four-troop squadrons, dis- 
cipline being entirely in the hands of the troop commanders; 
if properly backed up by the various regimental commanders, I 
do not need any more time to convince me the small squadrons 
are in every way undesirable for the American cavalry. 
Guy CUSHMAN, 
Captain Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with instructions, I have the honer to sub- 
mit the following report on the Provisional Organization of 
the Eleventh Cavalry: 


a. Movements in close order. 


The small squadron and small regiment undoubtedly has 
the advantage over the regular organization in flexibility, mo- 
bility and celerity of changing formation, and as this advantage 
increases in inverse ratio to the number of troops per squadron, 
the Second Provisional Regiment is better in these respects 
than either the regular organization or the First Provisional 
Regiment. On the other hand, the two-troop squadron is too 
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small to make the most efficient fighting unit, either mounted 
or dismounted. All things considered, I believe the most effi- 
cient fighting organization for the squadron would be an or- 
ganization composed of the largest number of troops, of 100 
men each, that the major can handie with facility, both mounted 
and dismounted, and this limit is about reached with four. 
Again, as a rule the number of men detailed on extra and spe- 
cial duty frequently reduces the number of available men for 
the firing line and this would be especially felt in the two and 
three-squadron organization. I therefore believe that the old 
organization is better for close order than either of the new 


ones, 


b. The Charge. 

in the charge the remarks I have made under ‘‘a” apply 
with even greater force, and I believe that the advantage of 
having a large number of men in successive echelons, giving 
the power to deliver a heavy shock, counterbalances all other 
considerations, and | think that the four-troop squadron is by 
far the best where the charge is concerned. [| might remark 
that I consider the troop organization of a hundred men to be 


the \ ery best possible. 
In battle exercise. 

In this exercise also I think the major should have as 
large a number of men as he can handle, and [ believe that an 
efficient major can handle four troops. 
d. Ina general engagement. 
The same remarks as in “‘c.”’ 

e. Requirements in raids. 


[ can think of no reason why either of the Provisional Or- 


ganizations would be as good as the old organization for this 
duty. 


f. Contact squadrons. 
On this duty the squadron is necessarily broken up into a 


greater or less number of smaller bodies. Fach troop in a two- 
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troop squadron would be more broken up than would the same 
troop in a four-troop squadron and would lose correspondingly 
in efficiency. I therefore believe that the four-troop squadron 
would be better for this duty also. 


g. and h. 


The remarks under “f” apply with equal force. 


1. Ln order of march. 

It seems to me that on marches it would make little or no 
difference what organization was used. 

j. Suitable commands for colonels and majors. 


I consider the old organization of the regiment and squad- 
ron to be the most suitable commands for colonels and majors. 


k. Supply. 

I believe that it is quite as easy to supply a certain number 
of large regiments or squadrons as a larger number of smaller 
regiments or squadrons and can see no reason why any change 
of organization is advisable for this reason. On the whole, I 
am in favor of the old organization. I should be even more 
in favor of a regiment of twelve troops of a hundred men each, 
divided into four squadrons, the fourth squadron to be a ‘“‘re- 
serve’ squadron and used to train recruits and horses and fur- 
nish all details except guard. In carrying out this plan, how- 
ever, it would undoubtedly be necessary to give extra pay or 
privileges for service in the reserve squadron. 

| do not believe that anything new would be developed in 
a longer period of time. 

A. C. GILLEM, 
Captain Eleventh Cavatry. 


In compliance with instructions, [ have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report on the Provisional Organization of 
the Eleventh Cavalry : 

a. Alovements in close order. 

The small squadron and small regiment undoubtedly has 
the advantage over the regular organization in flexibility, mo- 
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bility, and celerity of changing formation, and as this advan- 
tage increases in inverse ratio to the number of troops per 
squadron, the Second Provisional Regiment is better in these 
respects than either the regular organization or the First Pro- 
visional Regiment. On the other hand, the two-troop squadron 
is too small to make the most efficient fighting unit, either 
mounted or dismounted. All things considered, I believe that 
the most efficient fighting organization for the squadron would 
be an organization composed of the largest number of troops, 
of one hundred men each, that the major can handle with facil- 
ity, both mounted and dismounted, and this limit is about 
reached with four. I therefore believe that the old organization 


is better for close order than either of the new ones. 


b. The charge. 

In the charge the remarks I have made under “a” apply 
with even greater force, and I believe that the advantage of 
having a large number of men in successive echelon, giving 
power to deliver a heavy shock, counterbalances all other con- 
siderations, and | think that the four-troop squadron is by far 
the best where the charge is concerned. I might remark that I 
consider the troop organization of a hundred men to be the very 


best possible. 


c. In battle exercise. 

In this exercise also | think the major should have as 
large a number of men as he can handle, and I believe that an 
efficient major can handle four troops. 

d. In a general engagement. 

The same remarks apply as in “‘c.”’ 

e. Requirements in raids. : 

I can think of no reason why either of the Provisional Or- 
ganizations would be as good as the old organization for this 
duty. 


f. Contact squadrons. 
On this duty the squadron is necessarily broken up into a 
greater or less number of smaller bodies. Each troop in a two- 
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troop squadron would be more broken up than would the same 
troop in a four-troop squadron and would lose correspondingly 
in efficiency. I therefore believe that the four-troop squadron 
would be better for this duty also. 


g. and h. 


The remarks under “f” apply with equal force. 


i. In order of march. 

It seems to me that on marches it would make little or no 
difference what organization was used. 

j. Suitable commands for colonels and majors. 


I consider the old organization of the regiment and squad- 
ron to be the most suitable commands for colonels and majors. 


k. Supply. 

I believe that it is quite as easy to supply a certain number 
of large regiments or squadrons as a larger number of smaller 
regiments or squadrons and can see no reason why any change 
of organization is advisable for this reason. On the whole, I 
am in favor of the old organization. I should be even more in 
favor of a regiment of twelve troops of a hundred men each, 
divided into four squadrons, the fourth squadron to be a “re- 
serve’ squadron and used to train recruits and horses and fur- 
nish all details except guard. In carrying out this plan, how- 
ever, it would undoubtedly be necessary to give extra pay or 
privileges for service in the reserve squadron. 

I do not believe that anything new would be developed in 
a longer period of time. I’, P. Amos, 

First Lieutenant Eleventh Cavatry. 


In accordance with instructions, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report upon the Provisional Organizations of 
the Eleventh Cavalry: 

The Second Provisional Regiment undoubtedly possesses 
greater mobility, flexibility and rapidity for changing forma- 
tions than do the larger units. However, my idea is that a 
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commander should have as many men under his command as he 
can successfully handle, and I do not consider the two-troop 
squadron a suitable command for a major, especially in dis- 
mounted action. 

(a) I think that the First Provisional Regiment is about 
the proper size that a major could efficiently handle, both 
mounted and dismounted, 1, e., a three-troop command. 
(b) I prefer the three-troop formation in the charge, also, 


1 
] 
I 


t being shock action, for which flexibility 


as the object soug! 
and celerity are necessary. 

(c) In battle exercises, | think a major should have the 
greatest number of men that he can efficiently command, The 
three-troop organization comes nearer giving that number. 

(d) In a general engagement dismounted acting as part 


» cavalry force, the same applies as in battle exercises. 


ree 

(e) As to regiments. I should think the old form troop 
organization the best for this duty, for it frequently becomes 
necessary to detach a troop. 

(f) As contact squadrons, I prefer the “four-troop” organ- 
izations, as it is necessary to detach so many patrols that the 
major would finally have only one troop left, if the squadron 
consisted of three troops or less. 

(g-h) Tor advance and rear guards and outpost duties, 
I prefer the “four-troop” organization for the same reason as 
stated in paragraph “f.” 

(i) In order of march, I don’t think the squadron for- 
mation makes any difference. 

(j-k) In my estimation, the three-squadron organization 
of three troops each would make the most efficient command 
for colonels and majors. 

| do not think that I require any more time to form my 
pinion, as [ do not believe that the present conditions are the 


i 


most favorable in which to secure a good idea of the relative 


merits of the different organizations. 
Jas. E. SHELLEy, 
First Lieutenant Eleventh Cavalry. 
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In compliance with circular letter your office, requiring a 


report regarding the Provisional Organizations of the Eleventh 
Cavalry, I have the honor to submit the following: 

Since the division as above J] have commanded the left 
troop of the Second Squadron of the First Provisional Regi- 
ment. The average strength of the troop at squadron and regi- 
mental drills has been about fifteen fours (sixty men). in addi- 
tion to chiefs of platoons, trumpeters, principal guides, ete. 

Under the old order my troop was the left troop of a four- 
troop squadron and averaged about thirty-six men at all drills. 

I have a hesitancy about expressing an opinion as to the 
relative merits of the old organization and the Provisional Or- 
ganization as is being tried out in the regiment. 

My experience has been limited and I have not given the 
question the required study and thought that would enable me 
to discuss the subject at length or to render a report of any 
particular value. My personal views are as follows: 

I believe a regiment of three squadrons of three troops 
each, always maintained at full war strength, would be most 
effective. ‘This would obviate the necessity of filling the ranks 
with raw recruits for whom equipments and horses would 
have to be furnished on short notice as was the case recently in 
this regiment. 

In addition to the above, there should be a machine gun 
troop which should include a certain number of signal men, 
engineers (pioneer detachment for handling demolitions), and 
the clerks and orderlies for regimental and squadron head- 
quarters, fi aa 

A troop at full War strength with no men away on detail 
could count on putting about sixty men on the firing line. A 
larger number than ‘this would be more than one man could 
handle with any good results. 

My reasons for suggesting a three-troop squadron rather 
than one of four troops are these: A four-troop squadron 
at war strength is too large to be properly handled. 

One of three troops can be more easily maneuvered, the 
center troop being a base on which all movements can be regu- 
lated, especially in deploying in line of battle. 
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I have had no experience with the two-troop squadrons 
and am not prepared to make any comments other than I be- 
lieve that a two-troop squadron is too small for practicable 
purposes. 

EK. R. TOMPKINS, 
First Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with instructions from the Commanding 
Officer, I have the honor to submit the following report, with 


regard to the change from a twelve-troop regiment to a six- 


troop regiment: 
] soinal order ith reoar he trvine \f 
\s the Original order with regard to the trying out ol 


this change in the Eleventh Cavalry, stated that, as far as 
the Administration and Supply Departments, was concerned, 
there would be no change. 

I have had no chance to look into this matter, but from 
ersonal observations and conversations with other officers, it 
seems to me that the present organizations is preferable to 
either of the proposed changes. 


Of the two different squadron organizations, the three- 


te 


+ 


troop squadron seems to me to be the better. 

With reference to the supp of rations, it would be 
easier to supply a six-troop regiment than a_ twelve-troop 
regiment, provided the reduction in the transportation was not 
so great. 

From observation of the drill of this regiment this after- 
noon, and from knowledge of previous drills of regiment of 
twelve troops, I would say that the nine-troop regiment is 
a much more mobile organization. 

G. H. Barro, 
First Lieutenant and Commissary Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with letter from Headquarters, Eleventh 
Cavalry, I have the honor to submit the following report re- 
garding the present provisional organization of this regiment: 


I am of the opinion that the squadron composed of four 
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troops of 100 men to each troop (our present organization) 
to be better suited for our service than the present provisional 


organization of two and three-troop squadrons. 

While the squadron of four troops and the regiment of 
three such squadrons is not as easily handled on the drill field 
as the squadrons of two and three troops, it appears to me the 
slight difference of time is compensated for by the greater 
number of men brought into action in each squadron both in 
the charge and dismounted. 

In active service the squadron of two troops and three 
troops, could at the best when going into action have but one 
troop as a reserve, while with our present organization such 
is not the case, and when all four troops arrive on the firing 
line the effect of fire is thereby greatly increased in each 
squadron, while the reinforcement of but one troop per 
squadron would hardly be noticed throughout the regiment 
especially if composed of but two squadrons. 

As to regiments in raids the greater number of mounted 
men to the squadrons and regiments there are the more chance 
of success and again I favor the four-troop formation to the 
squadron. 

My same ideas stand regarding advance and rear guard 
duty, as contact squadrons and for outpost duty the four-troop 
formation is preferred. 

When acting independently the squadron of 400 men is 
certainly better suited for the work assigned to it than the one 
of 200 or 300. 

The above opinions are formed from my observation of 
the three different regimental organizations, but I do not feel 
that my experience with the two and three-troop squadrons 
has been long enough for me to have formed an «nbiased 


opinion. 


B. N. RITTENHOUSE, 
First Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 
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[ have the honor to report as follows upon the desirabil 
ity of a different organization for a cavalry regiment as com- 
pared with that at present established by law: 

[I am in favor of a nine-troop regiment organized into 
three squadrons of three troops each for the following general 
theoretical reasons: 

1. It makes each squadron a handy tactical unit by hav- 
ing a center and two equal wings. 

2. If acting alone it lends itself easily to the well es- 
tablished lines of combat, viz.: firing line, support, and re- 
serve. 

3. It is more easily maneuvered and can be hurled with 
a greater celerity and accuracy against the enemy than a 
squadron of four troops. 

4. Under the present system of tactics in combat it is as 
many men as the average man can efficiently superintend. 

The foregoing are my reasons for the three-troop squad- 
ron, the same method of reasoning I apply in support of the 
three-squadron regiment. 

It has been the experience of every war that small regi- 
ments in proportion to the number of men therein have been 
more effective than large regiments. Then since efficiency is 
the sole aim and object of our inquiry, it must be admitted that 
the three-troop squadron and nine-troop regiment is more de- 
sirable than the present four-troop squadron and twelve-troop 
regiment. 

That now leads to the discussion of what is a suitable 
command for major or colonel. This question can be 
answered best in a few general words. No man has any pro- 
prietary right to his rank and command in the army. It is 
conferred for the benefit and convenience of the government, 
not the individual, though it would appear that some think 
differently. The relation is that of master and servant, and 
the master employs not for the benefit of the servant, but for 
the benefit of the master, and in every case the interest of the 
master is paramount, though benefits may and do accrue to the 
servant. The master in this case demands a greater effi- 


ciency, and it is he, not the servant, who should define the 
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scope and extent of the authority delegated to his servants, 
the majors and colonels. 

Since the interest of the master and not the servant is 
paramount, any organization which results in greater efficiency 
necessarily confers upon these officers a suitable command. 
In addition to the nine-troop regiment heretofore suggested, 
[ would have a machine gun troop, with a signal and pioneer 
detachment attached thereto, and possibly, not sure, two sec- 
tions of horse artillery. 

In deciding this question it is well to remember that in 
every walk of life, civil or military, and in every contest, peace- 
ful or violent, a little more strength and we win with the 
strength we have, or a little less and we lose. 

Let us have a little more strength. 

Joun A. PEARSON, 
First Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with verbal instructions of the Regimental 
Commander, I have the honor to submit the following report 
on the Organization of a Regiment of Cavalry: 

I have had but very little opportunity to observe the two 
Provisional Regiments of the Eleventh Cavalry while at drill 
or in the field and therefore am unable to report on their rel- 
ative merits. 

As to the supply of a twelve-troop regiment, our present 
organization, compared with the supply of the two provisional 
organizations, there is practically no difference. One addi- 
tional regimental headquarters, two additional squadron head- 
quarters and a machine gun platoon make but little difference 
in the routine supply. 

As to transportation : 

Field Service Regulations allow a regiment of cavalry 
for its combat train thirty-two wagons. On this basis a six- 
troop regiment of three squadrons would require twenty 
wagons. A six-troop regiment of two squadrons would require 
nineteen wagons. A nine-troop regiment of three squadrons 
would require twenty-six wagons. A reduction in the number 
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of wagons required would of course be an advantage pro- 
vided the reduction in the number of troops is not so great 
as to limit the efficiency of the regiment. 

Personally, I favor the following organization of a Cavalry 
Regiment. 

Troop: As at present organized in the Field Service 
Regulations. 

Machine Gun Troop: As at present provided for in the 
Field Service Regulations except that it be a permanent or- 
ganization. 

Squadron: As at present organized in the Field Service 
Regulations except that there be three troops instead of four; 
ie supply sergeant and the five privates be a permanent 
assignment instead of a detail. 

Band: As at present organized in the Field Service 
Regulations. 

Regiment: As at present organized in the Field Service 


i 
Regulations except that the sergeant detailed as a trumpetet 
er and th n detailed riwg rmanet acgya 
sergeant and the seven detailed privates be permanent assign- 


(The additional men for each squadron and the regiment 
are very necessary in garrison as well as in the field as they 
wuld fill the position of officers’ grooms, orderlies, messengers, 


h regiment have at- 


| would further recommend that eac 
tached to it a provisional troop to consist of men from the 
Service Corps (yet to be organized); men who have been 
specially instructed in signaling, the use of explosives, etc; 
her 1 who by detail may be taken from the 


and such other men who 
fighting strength of a troop. 

Further that a regiment of cavalry, no matter what its 
organization, be kept at war strength at all times and _ that 
every enlisted man in it be provided with a rifle. 

\ six-troop regiment appears to me to be too small for 


independent action and it appears to be staff top-heavy. 
Officers are always in demand, especially in time of war, but I 
believe that they should be added to the troops instead of to 
the staff. 
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A three-troop squadron appears to me to be more mobile 


and more easily handled than a four-troop squadron while at 
the same time, if kept at war strength and that strength not 
depleted by details, will answer the same purpose in actual 
combat. 

The machine gun troop and the general service troop 
could be organized from the three surplus troops now in the 
regiment. The proposed reorganization would practically leave 
a cavalry regiment at its present strength but would in its or- 
ganization provide for the many details, and I believe would 
increase its efficiency. 

GEORGE GRUNERT, 


First Lieutenant, Acting OQ. MI. Eleventh Cavalry. 


In accordance with memorandum relative to squadron 
and regimental organization for the cavalry, I have the honor 
to submit the following: 

After a comparison of the normal organization with that 
of the two provision:l organizations of this regiment, it is 
believed that the three-troop, two-squadron organization is the 
most desirable of these combinations. I am in favor of the 
regiment of nine troops; three squadrons of three troops each. 
In my opinion the three-troop organization is better balanced 
and more easily handled than the two or four-troop formation. 
In the movements in close order the three-troop squadron is 
thought to be superior to either of the others in the greater 
ease with which it can be handled, the greatly increased rapidity 
‘-hanges of formation can be made and the greater 


precision of movement possible at drill. In the charge, the 
I 


with which « 
opportunities, on account of the average terrain, for the em- 
ployment of more than one squadron of the regiment in the 
attacking line are probably very rare and for this reason the 
three-squadron formation is favorable for the employment of 
one squadron in the attacking line, one in the support and one 
held in reserve for emergencies. In this case the two-squadron 
organization would necessitate a division of the squadrons to 
meet the requirements; the division of squadrons in any case 
being, in my opinion, objectionable, if the best use of the or- 
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ganization is to be expected. The three-squadron formation 
favors the use of squadrons under nearly all conditions intact. 
To meet the requirements of a general engagement it is thought 
that the three-squadron formation is preferable. As to raids 
the three squadrons would seem desirable as furnishing a suff- 
cient number of men without being unwieldy. As contact 
squadrons three troops would give sufficient strength to meet 
all requirements. The three-troop squadron lends itself ad- 
mirably to the formations for advance and rear guard and for 
outpost duty. The order of march as affecting squadron or 
regimental organization is not believed to be important. Three 
troops to the squadron for a major and three squadrons to the 
regiment for a colonel is thought to be an effective and handy 
organization for all purposes. Administration, discipline and 
supply need not be materially different from the present system. 
The organization of an additional troop to consist of the 
machine gun platoon, signal and pioneer squads, messengers 
and orderlies, is recommended to preserve as far as possible the 
full strength of troops for the firing line. It 1s believed that 
troops should be kept at full war strength in men and _ horses 
at all times. 
Witittam H. Bett, 
First Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 


In accordance with a memorandum, these Headquarters, 
! 
May 12th, 1911, I have tl 


report: 


1@ honor to submit the following 


In movements in close order there can be no question that 
a squadron of two troops can be moved with greater handiness 
than one of three or four troops. Yet, I believe that a squad- 
ron of four troops could be handled with sufficient ease to 
satisfy all the requirements of close order drill. And it may 
be said that in the drill of a squadron of only two troops very 
little variety can be had. 

In a charge the two-troop squadron could be kept under 
control and would deliver a compact blow, while the four- 


troop squadron is too large to handle satisfactorily, yet the 
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former would hardly have the number of men to give sufficient 


weight to the action, and in this work a good compromise 
might be made in the three-troop squadron. 

In the battle exercise dismounted, acting independently, I 
should prefer to command a squadron of four troops because 
of the greater number of rifles available, in spite of the greater 
difficulty of controlling the larger body of men. While if I 
were participating in a large cavalry action I would be willing 
to sacrifice a number of rifles in favor of facility of control 
and would choose a squadron of three troops. In any dis- 
mounted action the two-troop squadron does not furnish a suffi- 
cient number of rifles, and this I consider the strongest objec- 
tion to that organization. 

In considering the work to be performed by a squadron, 
as mentioned above, as well as in the capacity of advance and 
rear guards, an outpost, or a cavalry screen, the two essential 
factors seem to be, control and an effective number of rifles 
and sabers. The two-troop squadron provides the former and 
is wanting in the latter, and vice versa, the four-troop squad- 
ron fails to meet the essential requirements. It is, therefore, 
my opinion that a three-troop squadron would give, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory results. 

As to administration, there can be no doubt that a two- 
troop squadron is entirely too small as a command for a major. 
The temptation to meddle with the duties of troop commanders 
is too great, and, in my opinion, captains of the line, under 
such an organization, would soon find themselves restricted to 
the authority and powers of subalterns. 

The four-troop squadron is by no means too large for the 
administration purposes of a major, but in view of its other 


disadvantages, I favor the three-troop squadron. 
THE REGIMENT. 


\Il that [ have said with respect to the squadron may be 
said of the regiment. Therefore I favor a regimental organi- 
zation of three squadrons of three troops each. 

To this it would be well to add a section of horse artillery, 
while to each squadron IT would assign two Springfield auto- 


matic rifles. After spending two years in command of a 
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machine gun platoon, as it is now organized, I believe that it 
has not a single feature to recommend it for service with a 
regiment of cavalry. 

I do not believe that anything can be gained by continuing, 
under the present conditions, the experiment in the organiza- 
tions discussed above. In many respects they have had no real 
test, but this could be obtained only by maintaining them for 
a year Or more in separate regimental posts, where an oppor- 
tunity might be given to try out every phase of administration, 
garrison instruction and maneuvers pertaining to a regiment of 
cavalry. 

RicHarp H. KIMBALL, 
Second Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 


In accordance with orders I have the honor to submit the 
following report on squadron organization. 

The squadron of three troops is preferred. The advan- 
tage of greater numbers in a four-troop squadron is more than 
offset by the greater mobility of the three-troop squadron. The 
fourth troop takes more time in getting into position in most 
changes of formation than the whole three-troop squadron. 
The drill is much easier, due to the proximity of the squadron 
commander to all the troops and the greater ease in under- 
standing commands. Many movements and evolutions can be 
performed by the three-troop squadron that would be impos- 
sible for the four-troop squadron on account of the shorter 
time taken up in changing formations and the smaller space 
required. In time of action opportunities would occur for the 
smaller squadron that the larger squadron would never have. 
More “Golden Moments,” spoken of by Wagner, would thus 
be realized since an opportunity once past can seldom be re- 
called. A lighter blow at exactly the right moment is more 
effective than a far heavier one after that moment has passed. 

The difference in time of execution of movements and 
space required between the two-troop squadron and the three- 
troop squadron is much less than that between the three and 
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the four-troop squadrons, and it is thought that this difference 
would not compensate for the reduction in numbers. 
H. M. Hickam, 
Second Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 


In compliance with instructions from Headquarters, I have 
the honor to submit the following notes upon the provisional 
organizations as are now under trial in this regiment: 

The squadron of two troops is entirely too small for a 
major’s command. In such a squadron he is very apt to inter- 
fere with the captain’s rights and privileges as to his troop. 
It is too small to act alone, when detached. The squadron of 
three troops is the best, I believe, as it is more flexible than 
one of four, and has not the disadvantage of having too few 
men as the squadron of two troops. 

The regiment composed of three squadrons of three troops 
each with an additional troop for the machine guns will give 
the most efficient service. The squadrons of three troops can 
be easily maneuvered by the colonel and will be far more 
mobile than the regiment of four-troop squadrons. There will 
still be sufficient men upon the firing line after deducting the 
necessary horseholders and guards. 

Horace H. Futter, 
Second Lieutenant, Eleventh Cavalry. 












ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
CAVALRY MAN. 












By E. HH. GILPIN:£ 








I have your letter in which you speak of the intention of 
the military authorities to get rid of the revolver, and in which 


























you ask me, as “an experienced man of the old war,” to give 
my views on the subject of armament and equipment of the 
cavalry soldier. 

You have asked me a knotty question. 

It may be that more rapid means of communication and 
transportation, electrical appliances, aeroplanes, new explosives, 
and high-power, long-range guns have made part of the ancient 
armament and equipment obsolete. We old fellows should 
willingly admit that we come from the West and want to be 
shown. Progress is the order of the day. Sometimes, how- 


ever, the old is of more practical value, and should not be given 





up until after full discussion. 

I should be most modest in giving my opinions about the 
armament and equipment of the trooper to one of the great 
organizers and cavalry commanders of the Civil War; yet I am 
not afraid to give them, for I know where I learned them, and 
of whom. 

[ have just read your review of Major Bigelow’s “Chan- 
cellorsville,” and the thought came to mind, as it has so often 

] 


before, how unskillfullvy the cavalry arm was made use of in 


- This article is a reprint of a letter to General James H. Wilson, who 
forwarded the same to the War Department with the following indorse- 
ment “This paper, from a loyal and intelligent volunteer cavalryman 
who served in the war between the states, is respectfully forwarded with 
mv hearty concurrence and approval. After such consideration as this paper 

ceive, T respectfully recommend that it may be sent to one of the 
Service Journals for publication and discussion.” 
ed in the April, 1908. number of the 


1, “The Last Campaign—A Cavalryman’s Journal.” 
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the first years of the Civil War. “Who ever saw a dead cav- 


alryman?” as a taunt hurled by General Hooker made his sub- 
ordinate wince; but a competent, alert commander of the army 
would have said: ‘General, bring me information of what 


Lee is doing on my right!’ Half a dozen dead cavalrymen 


would have developed Jackson’s turning movement in ample 
time to reform the line and bring up the reserves. Had Hooker 
used, not abused, his cavalry, we might have been spared that 
unspeakable disaster. 

Results depend upon how cavalry is handled more than 
upon how it is equipped. That you may clearly get my point 
of view, I hold it wrong to try to assimilate the two arms of 
the service. The cavalryman is not an undeveloped infantry- 
man, but diverse. It is an easy matter to spoil a good cavalry- 
man by trying to make an infantry soldier or a sharpshooter 
of him. 

Both arms and equipment are of great importance. I 
would hold to the carbine, saber and revolver—all three. They 
have been evolved like the knife, fork, and spoon, and while 
only one may be used at a time, sometimes all are needed to 
do full justice to the occasion. These three weapons have come 
up through great tribulation—have shown themselves fit to 
survive, and I think are indispensable. 

\t the first of the war the Confederate cavalry was supe- 
rior to ours, but it deteriorated, while ours increased in effi- 
ciency to the end, owing, as I believe, to our better and more 
complete armament. I came to this conclusion as a soldier from 
a number of rough campaigns. You, as a military student, 
will know whether or not I am correct. 


My military experience began when a boy of fifteen. I 


enlisted in no mean regiment, that saw service as far back as 
“Pea Ridge.” “Eheu, fugages—Postume, Postume,”—that was 
nearly a half century ago. Carr, Osterhaus and Grierson are 
the only familiar names I see in the Army Register, of the sur- 


vivors 0 
Our regiment in 1861 and 1862 had the long straight 


f those days 


saber. It was too unwieldy to drill with, too heavy to carry— 
we were glad to get rid of it and be furnished with one sim- 


> 


ilar to that now in use. The men liked them, they were easy 
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to carry, and many became expert in saber exercises. Some 
of us brought them home at the close of the war and hung 
them over the mantelpiece. General John W. Davidson, a fine 
cavalry officer, made us grind them to a keen edge. His first 
order was, “Keep your sabers bright !’—and we laughed at him: 
afterward we swore by him when we discovered he was a brave 
man and knew how to handle cavalry. When he gave the com- 
mand “Draw saber,” it didn’t take us long to find out he was 
by our side in the charge. 

We were armed with Mississippi rifles; they shot accu- 
rately and had a good range, but were heavy and cumbersome 


and severe on the horses. The same objection applied to 
Springfields. We tried the Hall carbine, and then the Burn- 
side, single shot; they were soon discarded. After a few 


rounds we had to pry the shells out with our pocket knives. 
In 1864 we were armed with Spencer carbine, 7-shot metallic 
cartridge, a favorite weapon from first to last. Our brigade 
carried them with you on the last campaign of the war. Early 
in the service we were furnished about equally with Colt’s Navy 
and Remington revolvers. Both were liked, their champions 
in the regiment being about equally divided. The men became 
expert marksmen. When separated into battalions, scouting, 
patrolling, foraging and escorting trains through north and 
southwestern Missouri, we shot quail, squirrels, deer and wild 
turkey with them. Man and revolver were inseparable com- 
panions. In 1864 we reénlisted as veterans, and received the 
improved army revolver, an ideal weapon for cavalry. We 
liked them better the longer we carried them. In the service 
we encountered only one regiment of Lancers—they were never 
taken seriously. 

Armed and equipped as we were, during three and one- 
half years under Generals Curtis, Steele, Grierson and Sher- 
man, we were in the saddle upwards of 4,000 miles, in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Tennessee and Mississippi. Our regi- 
ment and brigade, long together, made a good record; in orders 
every general officer under whom we served giving us un- 
stinted praise. You will remember in the order assigning us 
to the cavalry corps, the division commander stated there were 
no better soldiers. 
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At that time you were pitted against General Forrest, the 


ablest cavalry fighter in the Confederate army. A competent 
military critic (Forsyth) has pronounced your last campaign 
“One of the most brilliant, splendidly conceived, perfectly exe- 
cuted and successful of the Civil War.” Bear with me while 
[ quote from a little diary I kept on that expedition, under 
date of April 20, 1865: “In the pine woods, somewhere in 
Georgia. We ride and fight all day, hardly stopping long 
enough to eat and sleep. The day’s doings must be jotted 
down, if at all, by the light of the camp-fire. Who knows! 


Sao. 


Perhaps this road from Waterloo to Macon may some day lie 
before the reader like a map, for things are being done. We 
have marched over it at all events, 500 miles, have had some 
rough-and-tumble service, our horses have fallen off very lit- 
tle and the men are game as fighting cocks. We have taught 
a new lesson in military tactics. Cavalry, as now armed and 
equipped, is not considered merely the eyes and ears for infan- 
try and artillery as in 1861-1863, but an effective force against 
the enemy entrenched and in fortified cities.” Your divisions 
similarly armed and accoutered, had been thoroughly tested 
the summer before by the heat and dust of long marches. At 
Franklin and Nashville you had wintered and summered with 
them through the exigencies of prolonged service. After march- 





ing 600 miles through unfamiliar country, crossing six rivers, 
some wide and rapid, fording swamps, corduroying muddy 
roads, building bridges and fighting Forrest to a finish inside 
of two months, this was a practical test of arms and equip- 
ment. The cavalry in future campaigns will meet similar cli- 
matic and topographic conditions. 

Personal preferences for one weapon or another appear 
trivial measured against such results. These results were ob- 
tained by means of skillful generalship and good fighting, both 
absolutely necessary. This sounds trite, but I learned it in the 
impressionable days of youth when I saw that lack of either 
wrought havoc and disaster; combined, they brought such vic- 
tories as made me proud to be a cavalry soldier. 

Upton was an artillery officer before he came to command 
the Fourth Division of the Cavalry Corps. He always wanted 
to get his cavalrymen with their revolvers in among the bat- 
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teries, stampeding the horses and shooting the artillerymen 
before they could use their pieces. That was one lesson I 
learned of him—it is a good one to hand down. You remem- 
ber the time he “shod his troop with felt,” and under cover of 
twilight stole to the upper bridge at Columbus and led his men 
to the assault. In his report of that action he used these words: 
“The command pressed through a-slashing a hundred vards 
deep, and after a charge unexampled in cavalry service, and 
with but few parallels in infantry, carried the works.” No 
closer military observer than he, none more careful of state- 
ment; he it was who with his twelve regiments charged and 
held “the bloody angle’ at Spottsylvania; and his words are 
good for cavalry to remember. 

The principal defect in the cavalryman’s outfit is the regu- 
lation saddle. It is an old sore. We read that King Darius, 
three thousand vears ago, delayed his expedition against the 
Seythians three months waiting for his quartermasters to fit 
his command with saddles. The quartermaster’s department 
hasn't got them fitted vet. Probably thev never will, until they 
make two sizes, to accommodate both man and beast. The 
McClellan tree is about right, but should be made longer and 
curved a trifle more in the rear. Stirrups should be hooded, 
to keep out rain and snow, for safety in the woods, on the 
charge and in the stampede. Bridles should be kept as strong 
and with curb bit to hold in anv emergency. The “jauncing 
solingbroke” style of riding, affected by some cavalry com- 
panies, is altogether vicious, certain to produce rupture of one 
kind or another, and is the ruination of horses’ shoulders. 
Properly drilled men ride with lightness and grace, and a 
“chronic soreback,” except on long, hard marches, is without 
excuse. It is the fault of the orderly sergeant or the captain, 
or both, if a lubberly Sancho Panza is allowed to slouch for 
hours at a stretch, borine his saddletree into the raw. He 
should be dismounted and made to walk—that would teach 


the whole troop a lesson. 

\ light carbine, up-to-date, will do all right in a gun 
pocket, and not hurt the horse. A repeating carbine that will 
shoot accurately a thousand yards is all that 1s required. The 


long-range target rifle is most unsuitable for cavalry. They 
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have no time to waste firing at infantry or trying to pot sharp- 


shooters. 

It is well that our standing army is a moving army, teach- 
ing as it does something of the art of war to all our people. 
Politics may separate the forces, scatter them through states 
and territories, but actual warfare will assemble them quickly. 
improved by acquaintance with different climatic, civil and 
social conditions. 

Discipline is apt to be relaxed when regiments are separ- 
ated. At army posts and service schools I would have more 
range firing, more fording of streams, jumping fences and prac- 
tice with the revolver. There is too much coddling with thermo 
bottles and first aid to the wounded, too much couching lance 
in tournament, too much bending to my lady fair. War is a 
stern mistress. In the old war times we perhaps cared too 
little for the amenities. 

I think of Upton with the surgeon’s turniquet close pressed 
against his thigh to stanch the flow of blood, while continu- 
ing to give orders from a stretcher; of Wood and Hancock 
wounded, but keeping on the field; of John Wall, supporting 
your cavalry guidon with his left arm, the other hanging use- 
less, his handkerchief tight-knotted above the severed artery. 

When the surgeons carried them off it was from a vic- 
torious field, and that was the main thing. 

The revolver is a most valuable all-around weapon. The 
cavalryman uses it to shoot chickens and pigs when out forag- 
ing—stands guard with it, needs it on picket, patrolling, escort- 
ing trains, carrying dispatches and in the mix-up after a charge. 
“Stick to your saddles, men, and if I fall ride over me!” 
shouted Major Brown when cut off by the enemy at Tupelo, 
and surrounded; and they dashed through, cheering and firing 
their revolvers. At “Big Blue,’ General Marmaduke looked 
into the muzzle of Dunlavy’s revolver and surrendered at 
discretion. General Forrest, who bore a charmed life the day 
of Plantersville, parried Taylor’s saber-thrust with his revolver, 
shot him dead, gave his horse the spur and escaped. Poor 
Custer; we can forget his taults, for he was a brave man who 
loved to say “Forward, boys—Forward!” His men loved to 


hear it, for he stayed by their side. They stayed by him on 
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the “Little Big Horn’? when surrounded by murderous Apaches, 
until barricaded by the dead bodies of his comrades, the only 
man left alive. Lifting his eyes to the hills, whence no help 
came, his revolver, pressed to where he lived, brought the last 
aid to the wounded. Buford’s cavalry with their revolvers 
laid down the line of battle on which Gettvsburg was fought 
Nhe position gave us the victory in that momentous conflict 

In emergencies of every kind, at close quarters, the true 
objective of cavalry, the revolver has justified itself and won 
its place in the armament. 


The present cavalry saber can be used for thrusting, cut- 


ting and slashing. Shorten it and vou detract from its moral 
effect in the charge. Curved and broadened into a_ scimetar, 


it becomes too clumsy. In action men will throw them away 

vefore the time. They can’t be forever holding them in their 
teeth, as they do up San Juan Hill. 

| lye : “2 ] 17 saran : Pr ; . : enn 41,04 

lave read some recent discussions in the journals that, 


to speak reverently, seem like the innocen prattle of children. 


ecause, forsooth, aeroplanes have appeared on our horizon, the 
1 


old order must give place to something new. I have not seen 


a maneuvering aeroplane but that a platoon of cavalrv could 


shoo full of holes with their carbines before it could do any 
1 T 
S( ¢ [t will ] | TIVE he order to the cavalry 
“Prepare to meet aeroplanes!” when the firing begins. 


In addition to the long gun, it is proposed to furnish the 


cavalry with bavonets \rm the cavalry with bavonets! An 
old cavalryman’s gorge rises at it. Provide him a lance, put 
a blunt, short sword at his side, a machine gun in front, lash 


a mountain howitzer to the cantel of his saddle: all that is 
armor and the helmet 


of Mambrino—set him to fight kites, balloons and air vessels, 


needed to complete the outfit is a suit o 


and vou have an opera bouffe cavalryman to adorn anv stage. 
Throw away the bugle—the cavalryman’s occupation’s gone. 
Shade of the mighty Sheridan! Let us see again the cav- 
alry soldier? Perfect in the use of saber, carbine, revolver, 
master of his horse and of himself, he ranges supreme in his 
own sphere. Celerity is his special virtue. No long-range 
targeteer, no machine gunner or other excrescence to hamper 
it¢ natural freedom of movement, primarily and essentially the 
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cavalry is a mobile power akin to the elemental forces. Meteor- 


like it flashes in unexpected quarters. It is the whirlwind, a 
rushing mass of dust rattling a hail of missiles to stampede 
horses and gunners of hostile batteries. It is the cloudy screen 
let fall to hide the flanking movement, or the change of front. 
It is the flash and outbreak above the barricaded defile in the 
mountain. It is the vanguard of the storm gathering in dark 
masses behind wooded hills and sweeping in long, level lines 
across the fields like the swift tread of an army of men. Chang- 
ing front it becomes a tornado, and its pent up fury breaks in 
shock with lightning flash of saber blades. In action it is short, 
sharp, decisive. Dismounted, it holds the enemy at bay with 
carbine and revolver, while the infantry lines are forming. If 
whipped, it remounts and is off at a trot, mad clean through; 
it has just begun to fight. It hangs on the enemy’s flank, cuts 
off his couriers, intercepts his supplies, misleads, ambuscades, 
surprises. Detached parties guard the ford, hold the passes, 
burn bridges, tear up railroad tracks, capture supply trains, ford 
streams, swim bayous, fall on the unguarded posts, are here, 
there, everywhere, persistent, aggressive. Doubling its average 


1 


marching speed for days at a time, the column descends upon 


the rear of the enemy. Rejoining the main army, its work is 
cut out for it. With carbines it comes to reinforce the hard- 


1° 


pressed troops. It charges the shaky divisions of the enemy 


with the saber, throws them into confusion, takes prisoners at 
the point of the revolver, and when the fight is over is on hand 
to help the infantry do the velling. 

There is a fascination about the cavalry service that 
irresistible. Most fortunate the general who wins the conf 
dence and keeps the loyal support of his mounted troops. 

It will be long till the millennium. The weak nation will 
still be the prev of the stronger. America is destined to con- 
serve freedom by holding this continent against the world. It 
will become the duty of the general commanding the army of 
the United States to perfect the organization of the greatest 
cavalry force yet known, to develop it into a mighty arm with 
which to gather the fruits of victory, or with titanic grasp 
wrest victory from defeat. 
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It goes without saying, our military authorities desire the 


cavalry arm to reach the highest state of efficiency. The sur- 
vivors of the Civil War, the old fellows who rode with Buford, 
Wilson, Sheridan, also cherish a pride in its history, and have 
its interests at heart. So it comes, that one, no longer able to 
carry a carbine or “present saber!” would fain lay a finger on 
the bridle-rein of the commander-in-chief to stay the order, 
“Give up your revolvers!” 

“We must get rid of the revolver,” say the staff officers, 
“and lighten the armament.” 

The revolver is not very heavy; it weighs a trifle only over 
two pounds. The cavalryman does not mind it. The carbine 
gets heavy, and the saber hangs a dead weight, when he 1s 
tired; but he does not feel the revolver; he has become used 
to it. With it he is always armed. On the march or scout, 
with saddle for a pillow, when wakened from sleep he invol- 
untarily reaches for it between blanket and poncho, touches it 
with his hand and is reassured. With an instinctive motion 
he draws it in the fight, holds it with a steady grasp and knows 
how to use it, when the time arrives. He liked the looks of 
it the first time he saw it. He likes it better the longer they 
are acquainted, the attachment appears to be mutual—by and 
by he is wedded to it, so to speak. Many an old cavalryman 
in the service, I doubt not, as he looks down at his side upon 
his faithful revolver, tried and true through long years, will 
say: “Do so to me and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” This, you say, is sentiment. So in the last 
analysis is patriotism. 

We shall need it in our approaching war. Other men there 
are, willing to lay down life for Fatherland, the Emperor, the 
Shades of their ancestors. Amercans also will die for their 
country. That sentiment is in their blood; and the cavalry 
soldier will give a good account of himself before the time 
comes to die. 

Give him first a leader, my general, and let him ride to meet 
the foe full-armed. 

Here, my dear general, you have, at too great length, my 
views about cavalry. I am indebted to you; for writing them 
has awakened pleasant recollections of our old army days. 


























MANEUVER CAMPS VS. MANEUVER CAMPAIGNS. 








By Captain W. D. CHITTY, Fourtu Cavatry. 


It has been pointed out by the distinguished German 
General Von Bernhardi, in his work “Cavalry in War and 
Peace,” that “conditions at peace maneuvers are often unreal 
and the resulting efforts misdirected.” Now it is well known 
that the maneuvers of the German army are conducted on the 
most stupendous scale and with an elaborate attention to de- 
tail that probably surpasses any other army in the world. In 
the perfection of its organization, discipline, and training, it 
furnishes the standard for all armies. General Von Bernhardi 
has probably had abundant opportunities for observation of 
European maneuvers generally, nevertheless his remarks have 
n especial bearing upon the German maneuvers. 

If then such criticisms can be justly applied to the maneu- 
vers of the German army, it is reasonable to suspect similar 
conditions in our own. And that such conditions do exist, 
especially at our Maneuver Camps, and to an undesirable ex- 
tent, is a matter of general comment by the service. 

If the newspaper comments are to be accepted, our maneu- 
vers are invariably successful. But the average news writer 
is not a military critic and usually concerns himself more with 
the sensational and spectacular than with the more important 
though prosaic analysis of tactical instruction. The fact is 
that conditions which make for a really successful maneuver 
camp are not those which appeal to the average civilian. Fair 
weather, short marches, full rations, and the noise of many 
guns, will call forth unlimited bouquets from press and popu- 
lace. On the other hand, mud and rain, short rations, an 
average march, and a little of the business of real war, suffices 
to turn bouquets into brick-bats. 

We have had considerable experience in the maneuver 
business. For the past seven or eight years we have been 
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having maneuvers for both regular and militia troops, com- 
bined naval and land maneuvers, one Maneuver Campaign 
(1909), and the present concentration of a division comprising 
most of our available field army on the southwestern bordet 

It would seem that the army should have received great 
benefit from these maneuvers and have attained more or less 
perfection for field service. There has been improvement along 
vertain lines; principally in giving a large portion of our 
officers opportunities to serve with large forces and to learn 
by experience some of the conditions which must always ac- 
company such service. Then too the temporary suspension of 
garrison routine, the relief from interminable guard duty, and 
close order drill, for which some of our post commanders 
possess an tmordinate fondness, and the effort, however in- 
complete, at real field training, is always beneficial to officers 
and men, And yet, notwithstanding the time and labor which 
we have devoted to maneuver training, the report of the In- 
spector General for 1910 calls “attention to the unpreparedness 
of the field army for field service.” This of course does not 
mean that the army is unprepared to take the field, but that it 
is unprepared for its essential business after it has taken the 


field. It means that the tactical organization and training of 


le army is not up to the standard that it ought to be. 

The reasons for this condition are complex and_ varied. 
No small part of it is due (1) to political interference, (2) to 
inadequate garrison tactical instruction, theoretical and practi- 
cal, and (3) to sleepy and prolonged maneuver camps afflicted 
with flagrantly unreal conditions, resulting in “misdirected 
efforts,” perfunctory performance, and wasted time. 

Inadequate garrison instruction results from too much 
time devoted to target practice, post guard duty, close order 
drills, complex paper work, and “‘specking” the garrison school 
course, and too little time devoted to theoretical and practical 
field training in the form of war games, map maneuvers, ter- 
rain exercises, reconnaissance, patrols, outposts, attack and de- 
fense of positions and convoys, transmission of information, 
etc. These subjects are all most important in the professional 
equipment of officers and men, and yet how little appreciation 
of their importance is shown by many of our post commanders. 
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Marching takes up a great deal of our time. If marches 


are made merely to test the capacity of troops in making dis- 
tance and pitching shelter tents, they are a monotonous waste 
of time. If on the other hand there is an intelligent appli- 
cation of tactical problems to the daily march, interest is 
aroused, fatigue is ignored, and officers and men derive per- 
manent benefit. Such a march, for example, was that made by 
the Second Squadron, Eleventh Cavalry, at Camp Columbia, 
Cuba, in 1908, and most interestingly described by Captain 
Edward Davis in the July, 1910, CavaLtry JouRNAL. 

On the matter of marches the following remarks by 
another writer in the CavaLry JouRNAL for May, 1910 (p. 
1141), are illuminating, “Who would march a regiment over 
300 miles of open country, with many young officers and 
soldiers present, without a single maneuver, disposition for 
attack and defense, or problem in the service of security and in- 
formation? \Vho would neglect * the opportunities 
: in a fine big country where the Indian taught our 
army this art? And yet, just such things have occurred— 
shametully often, in very recent times, and marches have been 
conducted with deadly slowness and monotony that put black 
despair into the hearts of the ambitious.” The writer further 
suggests the only adequate remedy for this condition as fol- 
lows: ‘The lid on this thing must be pried off by those highest 
in authority.” 

Our field maneuvers are intended to complete the course 
of instruction begun with garrison drills and continued in 
minor field exercises. They are supposed to simulate the con- 
ditions of war and acquaint troops with the possibilities and 
difficulties of actual campaign. 

As a matter of fact they do but few of these things. Our 
theory on maneuvers is in the main correct. It is based on the 
careful study and thought of the best of our officers. We 
fall short in the practical application through causes of in- 
experience, sometimes through incompetence, and frequently 
through the adverse conditions of the camp itself. 

The first deviation from the correct principle of maneu- 
vers occurs when the combatant forces are all united in one 
camp. This arrangement utterly violates the principle of 
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simulating war conditions and imposes a strain upon the 
imagination of everybody taking part in all the ensuing prob- 
lems and exercises. The maneuver ground is usually limited 
and after a few problems the terrain becomes so familiar to 
officers and men that essential positions are known from the 
mere reading of the problem. Maps under these circumstances 
are of use solely in placing the troops; measures of security and 
information are perfunctory since every foot of the ground is 
familiar to both sides; the limited terrain forces certain 
measures on the enemy and the demand for tactical knowledge 
or skill is negligible. The business of ascertaining the enemy’s 
character and strength consists simply in subtracting your own 
forces from the total of those in camp. 

lt is scarcely to be wondered that problems attempted 
under such conditions should be unreal and in some cases farci- 
cal. [Even officers fail to meet the violent demand made upon 
the imagination. \WWhat must be the effect upon the average 
enlisted man? 

In the maneuver camp problem, there is always the march 
out to position, which is artificial, and the march back to 
camp, which is also artificial. Naturally the problem which is 


an sarece ] 
sandwiched 


between is prejudiced by what precedes it, and 
negatived more or less by what follows it. 

Both sides being familiar with the ground, and therefore 
informed as to what the enemy is most likely to do, the “‘solu- 
tion” is simple, to-wit, the march out to position, a dash by the 
cavalry for the key point, a deployment either wholly or in 
part, of the two forces, an entirely amicable exchange of a few 
vollevs, and recall. Thereupon the erstwhile enemies march 
back to camp together, principally concerned as to whether 
camp can be reached before dinner. Sometimes a premature 
recall occurs. The resultant demonstrations could by no means 
be mistaken for the acclamations of victorious combatants. 

These conditions give rise to a spirit exemplified in the 
following conversation, said to have occurred at one of our 


recent maneuver Camps: 


Umpire (inspecting sentinel) —What are your orders, sen- 
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Sentinel (an honest recruit)—-To look for smoke bombs 
(recall), sir. 


[In the majority of our maneuver camp problems there is 
but little to show for success or failure beyond a few words 
of commendation or disapproval by the chief umpire, and 
unless he happens to be a man of marked and acknowledged 
ability, his observations make but slight impression. Herein is 
found a vast difference between the maneuver camp and the 
maneuver campaign. In the maneuver campaign, results speak 
for themselves. If a reconnaissance is well performed, it is 
not necessary for the chief umpire to say so. The report ren- 
dered or the information obtained either goes at once to the 
waste basket or is seized upon by the commander as a basis 
for his further disposition or action. If a wagon train is well 
protected and gets through with its rations, the approval of 
the well fed faces of the men is more eloquent than volumes 
from a chief umpire. If a mistake is made in the disposition 
of troops, the enemy takes advantage of it. No criticism is 
required. The enemy has gained a point and the commander 
responsible for the mistake has lost one. Of course umpires 
are necessary in any case, but there is but little demand for 
criticisms from the chief umpire, and this effectively eliminates 
that unedifying and unmilitary (to say the least) wrangling 
between chief umpires and commanders which sometimes occurs 
at our maneuver camps. 

The unreality of maneuver camp problems is further mag- 
nified by the difficulties connected with the introduction of trans- 
portation and supply features into tactical problems. These 
features are of the greatest importance, inasmuch as they some- 
times dominate all other features completely. With an experi- 
ence covering three maneuver camps, as umpire, instructor, 
observer, and combatant, I have never seen a problem which 
adequately presented the transportation and supply problem in 
connection with the field training of troops. And yet the regu- 
lations for maneuvers specifically emphasize their great impor- 
tance and the necessity of their careful study. 

In almost every conceivable operation of war, whether it 
be a one-man patrol or the movement of an army, the questions 


of transportation and supply intrude themselves and will not 
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be put aside. They project themselves into all movements of 
troops, large or small. Notwithstanding the practically hope- 
less disadvantages of the maneuver camp, our umpires bravely 
go ahead and try to comply with the requirements of the regu- 
lations. What is the result? We have “convoy problems” 
vhich usually represent the convoy by means of some four or 
nve empty wagons under command of a wagonmaster, and fre- 
quently operating without orders or any relation whatsoever to 
its protecting escort. Nobody is dependent upon the safe pass- 
age of a lot of empty wagons for rations or equipage; the 
wagon master is usually not interested in maneuvers; the con- 


voy is a dummy, and that fact is enough to paralyze the imag- 


ination of all those who have anything to do with it. Some- 
times the wagonmaster takes too much of a hand in the game, 
and with two hundred vards start will beat even the cavalry 


1) cvood roads 
Our weakness in the matter of transportation and supply 
has been demonstrated often enough within the past twelve 


vears, both in simulated and actual campaign, to convince us 


of our need of much more general training in that regard for 
the entire service. It was damagingly evident at Chickamauga 
Park and at Tampa. in 1898; it was conspicuously so at San- 
tiago when pack trains became the sole means of supply for an 
army, and when rations were reduced to coffee, bacon and hard 
bread, at a distan if but eight or ten miles from a well sup- 
plied base; it was evident at Manila when mules and_ escort 


wagons became useless for service in the rainy season, and an 
entirely new system of carabao cart transportation had to be 
organized: it was demonstrated as recently as 1909 in the other- 
wise completely successful Maneuver Campaign involving the 


attack and defense of Boston; and there is no reason to doubt 


that when the reports are all in it will have again been demon- 
strated in the present concentration of troops on the south- 
western border. 

In many respects the maneuver campaign in Massachusetts 
in 1909 was unig in our Maneuver experience, and, consid- 
ering its eminently successful character, 1t is a matter of sur- 
prise that the service generally has had but scant mtormation 
of it [ am well aware that the bad weather, rain and mud 
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threw the civilian press into a ridiculous state of hysteria, 
ereatly to the injury of the really excellent militia troops tak- 
ing part. As a member of the staff of the second brigade of 
the Red Army, [ enjoyed exceptional opportunities for observ- 
ing most intimately, not only the professional results of the 
maneuvers, but also the essential character of the miulitiaman 
as a soldier. Clouds of “war correspondents” accompanied 
both armies. The Boston and New York dailies published 
photographs of generals and corporals indiscriminately. The 
seniors being non-communicative, the plans of war were ob- 
tained from anybody that had one and was inclined to talk. 
The weather furnished an inexhaustible subject and was 
worked to death. A little discomfort soon develops the feather- 
bed or imitation soldier, and the man who could put up 
the most effective complaint became a matter of competi- 
tion for the reporters. The result was that the newspapers 
gave generally an utterly false impression of actual conditions 
and most seriously reflected upon the highly efficient and sol- 
dierly militia regiments taking part. One or two papers, 
notably the New York Times, published articles which showed 
something more than a desire to turn the maneuvers into a 
wholesale sensation. Of these complaints that had any just 
cause, the greater part resulted from the inadequate transpor- 
tation furnished. A few complaints were justly laid at the 
door of the Subsistence Department, but these were not of 
serious character. 

Now, the point, with reference to this campaign, is that 
it was a campaign, and essentially different as a method of field 
training from the maneuver camp. “The difference extended 
practically to every feature, whether of tactics or logistics. 
especially in the matter of transportation and supply was there 
a wide difference from what usually obtains at the maneuver 
camp. 

In the maneuver campaign we have realism at its highest 
development as far as transportation and supply are concerned. 
The troops are there and they must be fed. No subterfuge 
is required in surrounding this circumstance with an atmosphere 
of fact. No fiction of empty wagons would be tolerated for a 
minute. Likewise the problem is an ever-present one. Com- 
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missaries must be constantly on the move; quartermasters have 
a live problem throughout the entire twenty-four hours of 
each day. All officers and men learn from the experience of 
constant contact with the problem exactly what must take place 
in actual war. 

In the matter of tactical instruction, the advantages af- 
forded by the maneuver campaign over the maneuver camp 
are just as marked as in the matter of logistics. For example, 
in the Massachusetts campaign there was a single problem 
presented to the opposing commanders at the outset. The 
enemy was permanent and distinguished by a distinctive uni- 
form; information of the enemy and country was obtained 
by the normal methods of reconnaissance and maps; the daily 
advance brought the troops into ever new and unknown coun- 
try; the transmission of information became in itself a prob- 
lem such as no maneuver camp could possibly call forth; 
motor cycles were sent flying back and forth between contact 
troops and commanders in rear, and for the first time in our 
maneuver experience effectively demonstrated their great ad- 
vantages for such work; every advance involved a_ problem 
in marching, reconnaissance, advance guard, movement of 
trains, escort flank guard, and, frequently, in attack and de- 
fense; every halt for the night demanded the most careful 
and realistic measures for security. No criticisms from the 
chief umpire were necessary, for the results of hard work 
and good judgment spoke for themselves; in spite of the almost 
impossible weather, the campaign went steadily forward, the 
interest of officers and men increasing from the beginning and 
finally developing into the stage of nervous enthusiasm. The 
men of the Seventh New York requested that the military 
situation be explained to them by the regular officers on duty 
with the regiment; the Fourteenth New York marched seven- 
teen miles one day through rainstorms and mud in order to 
take part in an engagement, and this voluntarily and pursuant 
solely to the “call of the guns.”” The conversation of officers 
and men was habitually on the military situation; the whole 
topic of absorbing interest was the ‘‘war.” 

In the maneuver campaign there is neither time nor oppor- 


tunity for many of those side issues which throw a dishearten- 
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ing influence over officers and men in the maneuver camp so 
frequently; namely, those grand reviews in which everybody 
has a chance to test his patience and his profane vocabulary 
as a part of a spectacle for the villagers and the camp com- 
mander. <All boards, courts-martial, ceremonies, escorts, etc., 
have no place at maneuvers. ‘They serve to distract the atten- 
tion of both officers and men when the essential business is 
tactical instruction. They should be absolutely forbidden by 
: orders from the War Department. 

Most of the objectionable features of our maneuver camps 
result, as I have stated, from the nature of the camp itself, 
and it is doubtful if they can be eradicated without radical 





changes in the method of placing the troops in camp. Ene- 
mies should be permanent in character, and the terrain should 
be large enough, if possible, to require actual reconnaissance 
of the ground to be made. 

“This calls at once for a division of the troops into two 
separate parts and their location in separate camps. Care is 
necessary that the distance between the camps be not too great, 
otherwise the troops will be required to do much unnecessary 
marching. If too close together, the disadvantages of a single 
camp arise. Other things being equal, the distance between 
camps should be about four miles. The question of too great 
familiarity with the ground likewise calls for a change in the 
maneuver ground as often as possible, and this brings us back 
again to the maneuver campaign, in which the same ground 
is never used twice. 

The duration of our maneuver camps has been a serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the standard set by our Maneuver 
Regulations. Camp life is dirty; laundry facilities crude or 
wanting; tents are cramped and uncomfortable; food is usually 
rough and sometimes unwholesome; flies or mosquitos, or both, 
assail the permanent camp in clouds; typhoid fever is a con- 
stant menace necessitatig the most rigorous vigilance by officers 
and men; measles and other minor diseases have their best 
opportunities in the prolonged maneuver camp. In time of war 
these things are accepted as the soldiers’ portion, and without 
murmur. Likewise, whatever of experience and training 1s 






needful in time of peace to prepare troops for war is cheer- 
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fully accepted. But enough of camp life, even for soldiers, 
in time of peace, is enough, and any excess is wasteful in 
time, treasure, and the bodily health and vigor of officers and 
men, 

The time devoted to company and battalion maneuvers at 
our maneuver camps is, to a large extent, time wasted. Most 
ir companies and battalions are qualified by work on their 
Some are not, but in 


of on 
home maneuver grounds, or should be. 
such cases they should not jeopardize the training of the whole 
camp. but should be put with the militia troops or allowed to 
work independently. We have some post commanders who 
take but a perfunctory interest in field training, and until they 
are brought to time by the War Department there will always 
be a few companies and battalions not up to the standard. 
Company and battalion maneuvers at our maneuver camps 
are invariably conducted without blank ammunition and with- 
cut umpires. Now, the imagination of the average  solther 
will go so far and no farther. It will not supply the details 
of a battle under such conditions. Snapping his firing pin on 
an empty chamber arouses no enthusiasm or even interest. 


How is the enemy to know that he is being destroyed by a 


withering fire? He hears no sound and marches_ bravely, 
though foolishly, into annihilation. In the meantime, the 
well hidden enemy knows that the situation is absurd or is too 


disinterested to know what the situation is. Under such cir- 


cumstances, impregnable positions are assaulted and = carried. 


Cavalry rides over solid lines of infantry deployed for action. 
\ttacking lines fire at each other at thirty vards’ distance. Is 
there any semblance to actual war in that? Could anything 
be more farcical, not to say dangerous, in the false ideas it 
gives to young officers and men? 

For the regular troops, all problems should be “big” prob- 
lems. Do they not as a rule include the little problems for the 
company and battalion, anyhow? The “big” problem should 
take place daily, and, so far as possible, it should consist of 
progressive situations of the same problem with the same troops 
ind the same commanders. The supply of blank ammunition 
should be ample for all possible needs. Umpires should be 
sufficiently numerous to provide at least one for every battalion, 
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with several additional umpires for emergency uses. Much 
depends on the umpires at a maneuver camp. The few tactical 
lessons that are learned come more from the action of a com- 
petent umpire on the ground than from any other source. 

It is not at all unusual at our maneuvers to see tactical 
instruction sacrificed for the less important business of “beat- 
ing the other fellow.” This results from the attempt to qualify 
some fifteen or eighteen brigadiers in a series of eight or ten 
problems. The principle of affording senior officers opportuni- 
ties. for higher command is a good one, assuming that all are 
qualified to benefit from it. But since but few of those seniors 
will have more than one chance to show what thev can do, 
the question of tactical instruction is very likely to be aban- 
doned for the secondary one of winning at all odds. This gives 
rise, sometimes, to needless and exhausting marching and 
counter-marching, the passing of impassable obstacles, and the 
employment of measures which the strict rule of fairness pre- 
cludes. The position is not an easy one to fill. [ach field 
officer gets but one chance. His reputation is at stake, or so 
he thinks. He must win. Away with military science and 
tactics; the cavalry will move at the gallop; the artillery at 
the trot: the infantry will take up a double-time; the signal 
troops and the medical corps will do what they please, so long 
as they keep out of the way. 

It would probably be illuminating to hear the comments 
of Von Bernhardi after having witnessed some of our maneuver 
camp problems. 

In the final analvsis, the maneuver camp is seriously lim- 
ited as a means of accomplishing that “completing course”’ 
which our Maneuver Regulations assign to it. No permanent 
camp possesses the conditions essential for the perfection of 
troops in the higher degrees of war training. .\ certain amount 
of that unreality of which General Von Bernhardi speaks is 
inseparable from the maneuver camp. .\nd with unreal con- 
ditions there will inevitably follow “misdirected efforts.” The 
very permanency of the maneuver camp is unreal and unwar- 
like. It is for that reason that the everlasting problems of 
supply and transportation cannot properly be introduced. 


Troops mark-time in camp. The operations of war are never 
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conducted from a permanent camp. There never was, and 
there probably never will be, a campaign fought out from a 
permanent camp. Even in siege operations there is always 
movement, more or less, on the part of one of the combatants. 
With movement inevitably comes the supply and transportation 
problem, the béte noir of our service, and a vital problem for 
any service. 

Considering the advantages of the maneuver campaign 
over the maneuver camp as a means of perfecting the field 
army for field service, why have we not made use of this 
method more generally? Is it because the actual character of 
the Massachusetts maneuvers has never been fully communi- 
cated to the service, or is it because the service has failed to 
understand them and appreciate them for their true value? 

Another great German soldier and writer, von Alten, says 
that in the peace training of troops every effort must be made 
to surround the soldier with the conditions of war, so that 
when war comes he will be confronted by no new and unfamil- 
iar situations to confuse and unnerve him. In other words, 


all unreal conditions must be carefully avoided and the fiction 
of actual war pushed as far as the safety of individuals will 
admit. 


Thus will the carnival of “misdirected efforts’ enacted at 


our maneuver camps be eliminated. 
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BREEDING HORSES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY.+ 


By A. D. MELVIN, Curer or BurEAu or ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Although horses are now commanding higher prices than 
have been known for many years, there is evidently a great short- 
age in their production. The United States Army has for some 
vears found it difficult to maintain an adequate supply of suitable 
horses, and it seems that if the efficiency of the cavalry is to 
be maintained it will be necessary for the Government to take 
up some systematic plan to encourage the breeding of horses 
of a type suitable for Army use. 

During the past year the Secretary of War requested the 
co-operation of the Secretary of Agriculture in evolving some 
plan for enabling the Army to obtain suitable horses. The 
Secretary of War pointed out that the supply of horses fit for 
remounts is becoming more and more limited, and that the 
present indications are that the country would find it impos- 
sible to mount its Army from its own resources in time of war 
and is rapidly reaching a point where the needed supply of 
suitable remounts for the present strength of the Army would 
be extremely difficult to obtain, if obtainable at all. As a result 
this department designated a representative to join with a rep- 
resentative of the War Department in considering the subject 
and formulating a plan. The Department of Agriculture was 


7 From the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
1910. 
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represented by Mr. George M. Rommel, Chief of the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
the War Department by Capt. Casper H. Conrad, Jr... Third 
Cavalry, United States Army, detailed for duty in the Quarter- 
master General’s Department in connection with the purchase 
of remounts. These gentlemen have outlined a plan for breed- 
ing horses for Army use, which is presented in the following 
pages. The statement setting forth the reasons why the War 
Department regards it as imperative for the Government to 
undertake the work of encouraging the breeding of horses for 
the Army was prepared by Capt. Conrad and is inserted here with 


the consent and approval of the Quartermaster General. The 


}0 
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plan tor breeding the horses was prepared by Mr. Rommel with 
the assistance of Captain Conrad and other officers of the \rmy 
stationed in Washington, and has been formally approved by 
the War Department. To carry out this plan would require 
appropriations for the use of the Department of Agriculture 
estimated at $250,000 for the first vear and $100,000 a year 


41, - . + - 
Lhereatter, 


PHE NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BREEDING ARMY HORSES. 

Phe difficulty experienced by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
nent in procuring remounts seems perfectly natural. The early 
settlement of the United States, particularly the eastern part, 
went on some time before the advent of steam and_ electric 
transportation, and the settlement of the western part even 
row in the most remote points takes place without the assist- 
ance of modern transportation. In all new countries the horse 
has played an important part in the advancement of civilization 
and the general scheme of settlement. [ven in the first part 
of the nineteenth century the horse was a very much more im- 
portant animal in Europe and the British Isles than at present. 

During the opening of a country the settler must, owing to 
the absence of roads and other forms of transportation, put 
his principal reliance upon the horse; he is forced to travel 
trails and long distances, and for this purpose finds that he 
needs a horse suitable to carry him quickly and comfortably 


to his destination. To accompany him and carry the articles 
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necessary for his daily life, he needs a pack animal. So long 
as conditions remain unchanged, a desirable type of saddle and 
pack animal will exist in good numbers; but so soon as the 
country becomes more settled and habitations more permanent, 
the mountain trail gives place to the road, and later the country 
road to the worked and metaled highway, and the type of horse 
rapidly changes. The necessity for the saddle animal lessens; 
the light-draft animal becomes more important; the people ride 
less and discard the expensive pack transportation; the horse 
is attached to a light vehicle with which he is able to transport 
more than one person or a heavier load. As the roads become 
better and the country more extensively cultivated, the lighter 
horse is used more for pleasure or solely as a means of draw- 
ing the carriage; another type of horse becomes more useful 
and economical, and the light-draft type appears to be suc- 
ceeded by the heavy draft. Next come the railroad, the trol- 
ley line, and the automobile. The people ride and drive less, 
and fewer horses of the riding types are bred. Riding is in- 
dulged in almost solely for pleasure. .\ new country is a coun- 
try on horseback ; an up-to-date one, a country in an easy chair. 

In the United States the tvpe of horse suitable for Army 
purposes is now proportionately less numerous because it is 
not found necessary to the civilians of the country, and the 
Quartermaster’s Department is finding it each vear more diff- 
cult to supply the yearly demands of the mounted branch of 
a small Army. 

The horses of our mounted branches are severely criticised 
by representatives of foreign armies, while from our own officers 
come reports of poor animals, poor performance, many quickly 
developed unsoundnesses, and short life. 

As an illustration—in the West it is found that a marked 
change has taken place in recent years in the so-called “cow 
pony.’ Twenty years ago cattle ranches of the West were prac- 
tically without fences and unlimited, and the cow man found 
it necessary to breed and use a type of quick, active pony. As 
the West became settled and as agriculture was taken up the 
large free ranges changed to the large fenced pastures of a 
few years ago. These large pastures are now being broken 
up into even smaller ones. The yearly round-up requiring rid- 
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ing over immense distances and active work has about disap- 
yeared. Today cattle are not chased and roped, but are driven 
into the small pastures and pens and quietly handled. The 
quick cow pony of the past has given place to a larger animal, 
frequently having a cross of draft blood. It may be said that 
the cow pony of the West has practically disappeared. 

Virginia has long been famous for the horse known as the 
Virginia hunter. Even the breeding of this type of horse has 
been sadly affected by the high price of heavy draft horses, and 
further influenced by the fact that only those hunter-bred 
horses that attained full size brought high prices. Under the 
haphazard methods of breeding in vogue in these sections not 
more than 1 in 6 colts could be depended upon to attain the 
size necessary to bring a high price, and the farmer found him- 
self the possessor of four or five small horses for which there 
was no steady market. When he found that all draft colts, 
in spite of minor blemishes, brought good prices as 3-year-olds, 
he at once ceased to breed the hunter type, with its many mis- 
fits, and commenced on heavy draft horses. The disappoint- 
ment in the hunter-bred horse would not have been so great had 
the breeding of this type been done scientifically and rationally. 
The hunter-bred horse as now raised in Virginia is sired almost 
entirely by stallions either sent to the country gratis or sold ac 
small prices to individuals by wealthy people in the North who 
desire hunters and are looking to the future supply. A farmer 
living in the neighborhood of a thoroughbred stallion, and feel 
ing that he would like to breed a hunter, will take advantage 
ef the nearest and cheapest stallion in his neighborhood, re- 
gardless of what the result may be. All that he considers neces- 
sary is that the horse should be, first, a thoroughbred; and, sec- 
ond, that he should be a pleasing individual; never taking into 
consideration the fact that the mare might not be suited to the 
horse nor the horse to the mare. Hence the misfits, the dis- 
couragement, and the decrease in number of the hunter type. 
It is said that not one-tenth as many hunters are bred in Vir- 
ginia today as formerly. 

Even more appalling than the present scarcity of horses 


suitable for military purposes in this country is the large num- 
ber of unsound horses that are constantly being examined by 
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purchasing officers. Horses of this class can be the result of 
but one thing, and that is an absolutely irrational system of 
breeding, or the lack of any system whatsoever. When it is 
remembered that a sound and serviceable horse of a particular 
type costs no more to raise than an unsound horse, the im- 
mense waste caused by our present lask of system is only made 
more apparent. 

The enactment in a number of States of laws whose ef- 
fect is to prohibit the standing of unsound stallions for public 
service will no doubt, in time, tend to correct this evil; but not 
until the horse-raising States generally prohibit absolutely the 
public stud service of unsound stallions will unsound horses be 
less common on the market. Such legislation in one State 
is an excellent thing for that particular State, but it is very 
likely to drive all the unsound stallions across the borders into 
adjoining States where laws against the unsound stallion do not 
exist. 

The next census will probably show that there are in the 
neighborhood of 23,000,000 horses in the United States. It 
would seem that in this immense number there must be many 
thousands of horses suitable to remounts for the Army, and 
there probably are; but the fact that the type desired is com- 
paratively scarce, and that the horses that would do are scat- 
tered over an immense area and are in demand for other pur- 
poses than the military, makes it not only expensive and im- 
practicable to obtain them, but next to impossible to do so. 

The purchase of young horses for the Army during the 
last fiscal year has been more or less successful, but all officers 
connected with the Quartermaster’s Department have reported 
that while they were obtaining a fair number of horses, they 
could see no prospect of obtaining them in any number in 
future years, and all report the apparent necessity for the Gov- 
ernment’s assistance in the rational breeding of Army horses in 
the country. 

As no system of supply, so far as the Army is concerned, 
which deals with peace conditions alone, is complete, the War 
Department must constantly keep in mind the possibilities of 
war, and it is not surprising that, finding difficulty in purchasing 
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a supply of remounts for the peace Army, there should be more 
or less uneasiness when war requirements are considered. 
The waste of horseflesh in war times is enormous, and in 


« war of any magnitude in which this country might be en- 
gaged the number of horses required will not be confined to 


the thousands per year, but will extend into the hundreds of 


thousands. 
In this connection attention is invited to a few of the 
records on this subject: 


There were purchased for the armies of the Federal Government in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, 188,718 horses. There were captured from the 
enemy and reported 20,388. Leaving out of consideration those captured and 
not reported, it should be observed that the Army required 500 horses each 
day for remounts. This, therefore, is the measure of destruction of horses 
during the same period. 

During the eight months of the year 1864 the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac was supplied with two remounts, nearly 40,000 horses. The supply 
of fresh horses to the army of General Sheridan during his campaign in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah has been at the rate of 150 per day. 

During the Russian campaign the French crossed the Nieman in June, 1812, 
with cavalry, artillery, and train horses to the extent of 127,121. About 60,000 
of these pertained to the cavalry. On December 13 the remnant of the invad- 
ing army recrossed the Nieman with 1,600 cavalry horses. In six months the 


horses had all disappeared. 


Examples of the terrible waste of horseflesh during war 
might be multiplied ad Jimitiuam. 

The question of remounts for the Army became so serious 
during the Civil War that in 1863 the Cavalry Bureau was 
established. One of the principal duties of this bureau was the 
purchase and inspection of horses for the Army. Six remount 
depots were established. The most important of these was Gies- 
boro Manor, situated on the north bank of the Potomac, nearly 
equal distance between Washington and Alexandria. To show 
the magnitude of operations of the Cavalry Bureau, the follow- 
ing report of the Giesboro depot is given: 

On hand October 1, 1863, cavalry horses............-..e0000% 4,281 
eceIved to Asecemper Sl, THOS... 6 sisi. 0e sie ae does weeds wars 36,932 
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Gaye fev te We ECE a baat Co ger oe  See eNO 15,721 
Received by purchase, January 1, 1864, to June 30, 1866.............. 5,326 
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: 
This does not take into consideration the twelve or thirteen thousand 
artillery horses handled at this depot. 


This report closes with the abandonment of the depot, but 
it is to be remembered that nearly all the volunteer cavalry was 
mustered out immediately after the surrender of General Lee's 
army the preceding year, so that nearly all the horses were 
handled during a period of eighteen months. 

Until recently acts of Congress appropriating money for the 
purchase of horses for the Army required that they should be 
purchased by contract from the lowest responsible bidder after 
advertisement. The specifications of the horse to be delivered 
under contract are those of a perfect animal, which, of course, 
is seldom seen. The inspectors and purchasing officers are re- 
quired to reconcile these specifications with existing conditions, 
keeping in mind fairness both to the contractor and to the Gov- 
ernment. This system led to the building up of the class of 
middlemen who purchased animals from the breeders, presented 
them for the action of the Government inspectors, and sold them 
at the contract price. Until recently this price ranged from 
$100 to $150. Considering the large expense to which the con- 
tractor would be put, it could not be expected that all of the 
Government's money would be invested in horseflesh. The re- 
sult was, considering the profit by the contractor, his expenses, 
etc., that the price paid by the Government secured for the cay- 
alry a horse worth from $70 to $100. Nothing is known of the 
breeding of these animals further than that they were “probably 


bed 


of such and such breeding. 


Often the question of breeding was 
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not raised, the principal requisite being that they should give 
promise of performing the duties expected of them. 

The contract system has tended to discourage the horse 
breeder of the country, as the money paid him by the contrac- 
tor, after much haggling, was often very little more than the 
cost of raising the horse. There has been no incentive for 
breeders, even in the best naturally endowed sections, to breed 
the type of horse that the Army needs. 

Again, in recent years the demands for heavy draft animals 
for farming purposes, the high prices that these animals are 
bringing, the fact that they cost no more to raise, and bring even 
a higher price although blemished, has had a further bad effect 


upon the breeding of the desired saddle type. Even before the 


present high prices of all horses and the higher price of the draft 


horse existed, the breeding of the type considered best for Army 
purposes received another severe setback by the adoption of 
electric and cable street railways and the extension of the trol- 
leys. While not generally appreciated, the best “railroaders,” as 
the horses used for street cars were called in the market, were 
the very kind that made the best cavalry mount. This horse 
was desirable for street car purposes because of his endurance 
and his willingness to work. 

The contract svstem received its first serious setback from 
the contractor's standpoint, when the Army, due to the clamor 
ror better mounts, insisted upon a closer compliance with the 
‘ontract specifications and rejected more of the horses presented 
by the contractor. The sudden rise in the price of horses fur- 
ther embarrassed the contractor, and the added difficulty of ob- 
taining horses to present for inspection caused many of the con- 
tractors to fail in their deliveries, made others reluctant to bid, 
later led to the impossibility of obtaining horses under this sys- 
tem in certain sections, and finally led to authority being given 
by Congress for open-market purchases. This method, while 
apparently a little more expensive to the Government, had the 
advantage of eliminating the middleman, giving the breeder all 
the money which the Government was willing to pay for horses, 
and giving the Government value received in horseflesh. 

The establishment in 1908 of the remount depots has fur- 
ther improved the type of horse for the army, as the system of 
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purchasing young horses 3 and 4 years old, often unbroken, has 
enabled the Government to get the best type of horse before he 
Las cost the breeder much money and when he could be sold for 
a reasonable amount. These horses, sent to the depots for ma- 
turing and handling, and finally issued to troops as 4% and 5 
year olds, while costing the Government more per head than the 
horses 5 and 6 years old formerly purchased and issued directly 
to troops, are very much better horses from the beginning, are 
properly developed at a critical period in their existence, ration- 
ally handled, and, when issued to troops, have been received with 
enthusiasm as a great improvement over the matured horses for- 
merly issued under the old system. Even considering the high 
market value of horses at present, it is believed that, under the 
remount system, horses can be issued to troops at not to exceed 
z total average cost of $225. The latest contract price of cav- 
ulry horses is $183.75; for artillery horses, $213.75. Many of 
the late contract horses are young and require some handling at 
depots before suitable for service; others are mature. 

Horses purchased as mature under the old system have had 
« useful life in the army of 6.4 years on an average. The better 
grade of horses, such as are now being purchased, rationally 
developed and handled, should and will have a useful average 
life of ten years. It is easy to see that the better horse issued 
from the depot at a cost of $225 that lasts ten years is cheaper 
than the horse costing from $183 to $213 lasting only 6.4 years. 
in addition the army will have had a better horse throughout the 
entire period of usefulness. The horses being issued from the 
depot could undoubtedly be sold at time of issue at a handsome 
profit. Many individuals would bring fancy prices. It is need- 
less to say that if it were possible to purchase them in issue 
iorm, it would be necessary to pay much more than they have 
cost under the depot system. 

european countries long ago found it not only advisable but 
necessary to supervise the breeding of horses in order to supply 
the demands of their armies, and every European country of im- 
portance, with the exception of England, has for years been en- 
couraging the breeding of the proper type of army remount. 
england, one of the most important horse countries of the 


world, has for many reasons only recently been forced to this 
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step. It is interesting to note that practically the same condi- 
tions confront England that confront this country at the pres- 
ent time, and that almost identical steps are contemplated in the 
iwo Anglo-Saxon countries to accomplish the same result—suit- 


able Army horses in sufficient number. 


“A PLAN FOR BREEDING HORSES FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


NUMBER OF STALLIONS REQUIRED. 

Irom the best information available it would appear that a 
comprehensive plan to breed the horses needed for the mounted 
service of the Army on the present peace footing should provide 
ior not less than 2,000 horses a year and need not exceed an 
estimated allowance for over 2,500 a vear. 

To determine the number of stallions needed for this work, 
allowances must be made for failure of stallions to get in foal 
all mares served, for ordinary losses of foals, and for failure of 
toals bred to prove suitable for remounts. 

A good sound stallion will get about 75 per cent of his 
mares in foal. Of the resulting foals, an average of at least 10 


per cent will die from various causes before they are old enough 


to be purchased as remounts. In the proposed Army _horse- 
breeding work probably about 50 per cent of the remainder 


would be suitable for remounts. 
Based on an estimate of 100 stallions, the following results 
could be expected for varying numbers of mares served by each 


stallion: 


Number of mares | Estimated number of 
covered byeach | suitable remounts 
stallion. by 100 stallions. 


40 | 1,350 
50 1,688 
60 | 2,025 
70 2,363 





An estimate of 100 stallions would therefore appear to be 
conservative. It is doubtful if stallions average more than 70 
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mares a season, as a rule. In some localities it would probably 
be possible to stand stallions for a short fall breeding season in 
addition to the usual spring season, in which case a larger num- 
ber of mares could be covered. In others only a spring season 
would be feasible, and a smaller number of suitable mares might 
be offered. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STALLIONS. 


The country should be divided into four or more breeding 
districts, as follows, and stallions assigned as indicated: 


New England district (vicinity of Maine and New 
PIGMNSIIEE): y. scia.c:s s.0-5s aisladin-s.6 wiciere SW owe ee Oe ai elelass 10 Morgans. 
Central district (Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and { 30 Thoroughbreds. 
Tennessee, with perhaps certain sections of Indiana; 10 Standardbreds. 


CeURTCL CY (On) ae ga a nei apie coer rar ur a rene A ee oP { 10 Saddlers. 
Southwestern district (vicinity of Missouri or Texas,{ 5 Thoroughbreds. 
with perhaps certain sections of Iowa)........... 4 Saddlers. 


5 
{ 5 Standardbreds. 


Northwestern district (Montana, Washington, Oregon, § 15 Thoroughbreds 
ANG -PETMANS) CAOEI As 55516: a0) ace ld a0 ars s-9-0  oretvie resin as { 10 Standardbreds. 


i 
OURO aME cree Renato A ca opm a ene ISS aes eiuapw WA olersia nie orssd oieons 100 


It might be well to subdivide one or more of these districts. 
The above arrangement is worked out to establish such districts 
so that they will be in reasonable proximity to Government sta- 
tions where the stallions may be kept between breeding seasons. 


NUMBER OF REMOUNTS AVAILABLE ANNUALLY. 


sased on the foregoing estimates, the number of remounts 
available yearly from these sections would be as follows, with 
stallions covering the maximum of 70 mares, and taking 24 as a 
convenient unit for the number of suitable remounts got by each 
stallion annually : 


New England distficts ..60565505 cc0ccccees cece ce4 Halt Morgans. 
720 Halfbreds. 

ETE: WC ae ee 240 Half-Standardbreds. 
{ 240 Saddlers. 

{ 120 Halfbreds. 

; 120 Saddlers. 

| 120 Half-Standardbreds. 
§ 300 Halfbreds. 
DHISTUTIWOSUCEI DOLGCEICES oo sie od an as dais bia s ecarataiw-are 1 240 Half-Standardbreds. 


400 


SGUUWHStOTI CISUBION so. c.csiku S's s0de sdiowsmeea sees 





MORO A otc lack NS Sg ares caer Sis dG tavicv a lw ie aera aan Gaara ne 
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A considerable number of the horses sired by the Morgan 
and Standardbred stallions would be suitable for cavalry re- 
mounts, but a much larger number would be preferable for the 
field artillery. The number of estimated remounts by Morgan 
and Standardbreds is 840. In selecting stallions of these breeds 
due consideration should be given the necessity for artillery re- 


mounts. 
SELECTION OF BREEDING DISTRICTS. 


Those localities should be selected for breeding districts 
where conditions are especially suited to horse raising, where the 
type of mares is most likely to approach the type of horses de- 
sired for the Army, where a light type of horse will always in 
the long run be the most profitable to the farmer and draft 
horses least likely to gain a firm foothold, and where mares are 
sufficiently numerous to give the stallions maximum service. A 
careful survey of the horse-raising districts of the country will 
be necessary before this question is settled, and the returns of 
the Thirteenth Cerisus can probably be used. The Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agriculture states that it is 1m- 
possible to use its returns for this purpose. Perhaps, however, 
that bureau could assist in making the survey. 

The Government reservations where stallions would be kept 
between the breeding seasons would be the points around which 
the work would center. In some cases it might be possible to 

and some stallion on the central station itself. Stallions should 
be distributed in lots of five around the central stations, and such 
further distribution could be made as necessity required. At the 
close of the season they would be returned to the central station 
and kept there until the next season or sent to another locality. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FEATURE, 

The plan has experimental possibilities of the highest order, 
which should be utilized. The leading features are the test of 
the value of different breeds to produce remounts and the value 
of different soils and climates for the purpose, which could soon 
be determined by the army by keeping records of performance. 
Certain troops, squadrons, and batteries, and entire regiments, 


could be supplied with remounts bred in a certain way in cer- 
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tain localities, and the possibilities of the plan from an experi- 


mental standpoint would thus become very great. By the time 
a second large appropriation to purchase stallions would, if ever, 
be necessary, the Government would be in possession of facts 
which would enable it to show definitely whether the plan had 
been successful, and whether any crosses or localities should be 
eliminated from further consideration. It might be well, also, to 
consider the feasibility of arranging with the breeders to reserve 
a small number of high-class fillies each year for breeding pur- 
poses; otherwise mare owners would be compelled to replace 
their mares by purchase, which would bring the problem little 
nearer solution at the end of twenty or fifty years than it was at 
the beginning. ‘That it is possible in time to fix the type desired 
for remounts is by no means questionable, and this may indeed 


Le very desirable. 
TERMS OF SERVICE. 


No mare should be bred to a Government stallion until she 
has been approved by the proper officer as of the type suitable 
to produce remounts. The common unsoundness, the tendency 
to which may be transmitted from one generation to another, 
should naturally disqualify a mare, but even more important 
would be the necessity to refuse a mare on account of manifest 
faults of conformation, action or quality. 

The terms of service should be free, the owner of the mare 
cutering into a contract to give the War Department an option 
on the resulting foal during the year it is 3 years old (estimating 
« horse to be 1 year old on the Ist of January after it is foaled ) 
at a price to be fixed before the mare is bred. A provision 
should be included in the contract that the mare must remain in 
the owner's possession until the foal is weaned, and that, in case 
the foal is sold before the War Department has exercised its 
ception, a service fee shall be exacted from the breeder of the 
foal. Provision should be made, however, to cover such emer- 
gencies as the death of the breeder, ete. 

The price contracted to be paid for remounts should be fixed 
annually for each State by a board of arbitration before the 
Lreeding season opens, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of War. For example, in January or February, 1912, this board 
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would meet in each State mentioned above and agree upon the 
price to be paid for remounts bred in that State to be purchased 
in 1916; in 1913 prices to be paid in 1917 Would be fixed, and so 
on. The arbitration board should be composed of an officer of 
the Army, an officer of the Department of Agriculture, and a cit- 
izen residing in the State, preferably a competent horseman. In 
purchasing remounts, no discrimination should be made against 
mares; colts should have been castrated at the breeder's expense, 
preferably between 1 and 2 years of age. i 


ORGANIZATION, 


The breeding work would be administered by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture through the 
Chief of the Animal Husbandry Division. This division would 
direct the work under the supervision of the chief of the bureau, 
and keep the breeding records and the reports on the develop- 
ment of the foals. Not later than January 1 of each year it 
should furnish a report for transmission to the War Department 
on the actual number of 3-year-olds in each breeding district 
available for purchase during the year and the probable number 
of these that will make satisfactory remounts. A competent ani- 
mal husbandman should be employed, with headquarters at 
Washington, as a traveling inspector of breeding stations to keep 
the department in close touch with the work in addition to re- 
ceiving regular reports from the breeding districts. 

The men in charge of the breeding districts should be ob- 
tained from the field force of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
These men should be good veterinarians, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of horse husbandry. ‘Their field experience would make 
them invaluable for this work, and the loss to the field service 
cf the bureau would be more than compensated by the fact that 
they could handle the work better than any men who might be 
ebtained from the outside. If the Government undertakes this 
project it must do so under the most favorable auspices, and no 
risk of failure should be run. As success would largely depend 
on the ability of the men in charge in the field, the best men 
available should be obtained. The expert assistants to men in 
charge of breeding districts should be animal husbandry gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges, and not veterinarians. This would 
balance the service in a very effective way. 
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The duties of these men would be to direct the work at the 
breeding stations in their districts, to attend to the keeping of 
the records, to advise mare owners on the care of horses, and, if 
possible, to travel through their districts before the breeding sea- 
son opens and approve mares, directing how they should be bred, 
if necessary. Until the work is on a thorough, well-organized 


basis, the approval of mares should be done by the men in charge 





of districts or their expert assistants. 

The men in charge of stallions as stud grooms should be 
employees of the Department of Agriculture, for whose appoint- 
ment experience in the handling of horses should be the first con- 
sideration. Preference should be given men who had been hon- 
orably discharged from the mounted service of the Army and 





who presented certificates from officers in whose commands they 
. had served showing their proficiency in horsemanship. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the desirability of having 
the breeding service so organized that it will be carried on from 
year to year by the same or about the same corps of employees, 
in order that it may have a definite, stable, and continuous policy. 


THE PURCHASE OF STALLIONS. 


Stallions should be purchased by a board of three, composed 
of an officer of the Army, an officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and a practical horseman, whose knowledge of breeds, 
pedigree, and markets and whose integrity can be relied upon. 





In selecting the stallions, suitability for the purpose and 
freedom from unsoundness likely to appear in progeny should, 
Gf course, be first considered, and the stallions should be old 
enough to have shown their worth as sires of the class of horses 
desired. In buying Standardbreds, Saddlers, and Morgans any 
tendency to pace, rack, mix gaits, paddle in front, sprawl behind 
should disqualify, and only those stallions should be selected 
which come from families which show none of these tendencies 
to a marked degree. The presence of such faults in their get 
would, of course, disqualify them. 
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EXPENSE. 

It is believed that this plan could be put into full operation 

at a cost not to exceed $250,000 for the first year. This will 
allow for the purchase of first-class stallions with proved stud 
records and will provide for the employment of first-class men 


to carry on the work. The expense in subsequent years, on the 


same basis of 100 stallions, would require appropriations esti- 
mated at $100,000 annually, which would allow for the replacing 
of stallions as necessity required. 

On the basis of 40 mares per stallion the system would cost 
«bout $40 per colt produced. If the maximum of 70 mares were 
covered by each stallion, the cost per colt produced would be 
about $20. Considering the fact that the normal stud fee in the 
country is from $10 to $25, with a probable average of $15, it 
will be seen that under this system the expense would be some- 
what greater than by using privately owned stallions, but it 1s 
believed that the advantages of breeding and the results in foals 
would more than compensate for the increase. While the in- 
creased cost would not necessarily be made up to the Central 
Government, the increase in State and local taxes on more val- 
uable foals would more than counterbalance the loss under this 
system. As a matter of fact the resultant cost of such a careful 
system of breeding cannot be computed in dollars and cents, par- 
ticularly as the effect of systematic effort in the breeding of 
Army remounts should have such a favorable influence on all 
breeding in this country as to be of inestimable benefit to the 
horse industry and far outweigh any expense that might be 
debited against this system. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE ARMAMENT AND 
NEEDS OF MODERN CAVALRY.+ 


By COUNT LAMBERG, GENERAL oF CAVALRY, AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


A* at the present day no difference of opinion exists as to 
LX whether or not the cavalry ought to be armed with a fire- 

arm, the only question generally discussed is that of whether to 
arm the cavalry with the lance or with the saber only, or with 
voth. Much has been written about the subject; it is presumed 
that the ones defending the lance never can be convinced of the 
superiority of the saber and vice versa, and that both factions 
will always remain true to their deep-rooted convictions as to 
the excellence of the arm they defend. This merely shows (and 
such is also my opinion) that for the attack each one of these 
two arms has excellent points—always presupposing, however, 
that both opponents are thoroughly trained in the use of their 
special arm. 


Different is the case wheu we consider one of the main 





duties of the cavalry, @. ¢., the reconnaissance. Reconnaissance 
and everything connected therewith demands that every indi- 
vidual trooper is an apt horseman in the terrain who not neces- 
sarily requires a regular road for his movements. There can 
be no doubt at all according to my view that troopers unincum- 
Lered by lances will make better reconnoiters than those who 
are so incumbered. As rapid movement in the terrain, even in 
the most difheult country, is a main requirement for correct and 
valuable reconnaissance, which is demanded of the cavalry in 
increased measure today than was the case heretofore, I shall 
have to cast my vote against the lance. In doing this I, of 
course, should state my reasons therefor. 

It takes long training and practice to enable the trooper to 
handle his lance with some degree of confidence and effective- 
ness, and for that our term of service is entirely too short. 


*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte, October, 1910, by H. Bell, 
M.S. BU. S; Army: 
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Being an Uhlan grown old in the service, I know what I am 
ialking about. It may be objected that perfectness in handling 
the lance may be attained within three years. That is true, of 
course; but consider, do our squadrons take the feld with men 
of three years’ service? Not at all; hardly one-third of the 
men will be three-year men, the other two-thirds being eighteen- 


~ 


months and six-months men. And what about the reservists ; 
They have lost much of their former training and practice in 
handling the arm; it is, of course, true that they can regain 
what they have lost, but will they have time therefor? Hardly. 

It is true that Germany has decided on retaining the lance, 
and the Germans can certainly not now be expected to do any- 
thing except defend that arm. But the question is, why did 
they decide on the lance? That we do not know. It might 
be highly interesting to have access to all the discussions pro 
and con that were had; but undoubtedly a personage high in 


authority finally decided the question. They have not the same 


trouble we labor under, for, thanks to their system of “volun- 
teers,” they have fewer one-year men (recruits) than we have 
However that may be, I hold that the lance is nothing but an 
impediment to a horseman who is not excellently versed in its 
use, that is, one who has not had the time to acquire that ac- 
complishment; | would far rather arm my men with a club 
and be done with it, for that anyone can handle. 

I personally observed the charge of the Cuirassiers of the 
Regiment Ferdinand against the Uhlans of the Prussian Brigade 
Wnuck at Nachod (1866) and vividly recall my delight when 
[ perceived that many of the lance points were high in the air 
during the charge, caused by the trov pers grasping or trying to 
grasp the reins with the hand holding the lance. And all of 
those troopers were so-called three-year men. 

The lance is a very imposing arm, but dangerous to the 
enemy only in hands thoroughly versed in its use. The case, 
of course, was different in olden times, when our term of serv- 
ice was eight and later on six years. 

In the fire fight the lance is an impediment, as will be con- 
ceded by everyone; and, finally, lance, carbine and saber are en- 
tirely too many arms for man and horse. Lance without saber 
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has too many disadvantages. Thus, then, we hold that the 
saber is the proper arm for the cavalry. 

The question is, what kind of a saber? Although our pres- 
ent sabers are lighter than they used to be, they are still heavy, 
ugly, unwieldy things and too heavy at the point. The question 
is not at all of splitting single men of the opponent into two 
down to the saddle, but to cut and slash as many men as pos- 
sible in the shortest time and thus putting them hors de combat. 
This demands a saber with which he can lightning-like cut and 
thrust to all sides; a saber to cut with should be a pleasure. 
That is not the case with our present one. 

The trooper who wields the arm must be a good horse- 
man before everything else. By this | mean a man who is 
perfectly at home in the saddle, for one who is not so will also 
find his saber an impediment and will never harm an enemy. 
{ do not understand at all why we do not employ a very simple 
method in our system of recruiting, which would materially 
increase the quality of our cavalry; that is, attaching cavalry 
officers to our recruiting commissions. Any old cavalry officer, 
who has a love of the mounted service, who has ridden much 
and worried himself with recruits, can tell at a glance whether 
or not any particular recruit is fit for the mounted service or 
not. But there is nothing gained by discussing that phase of 
the question. 

The horse ought to be the arm par excellence of the cav- 
alryman; it is intended to carry his rider for days and nights on 
marches, on roads and across country, and to finally decide the 
day by its momentum. But the load the horse has to carry 1s 
great.* In a future war we undoubtedly will expect much of 
the cavalry, possibly too much, so that unless we have excellent 
horseflesh it may easily happen that a larger part of our troop- 
ers will find themselves afoot. It is true that our horses are 
Letter now than they were forty or fifty years ago, still there 
are too many inferior animals amongst them yet. The price 
of everything imaginable has been materially increased, but the 
government still sticks to the old price paid for remounts. That 
should be remedied. The price should be increased, if for no 
other purpose than to encourage the breeding of horses, which 
is falling into decline. The increase should not be a small one, 
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else no one but the contractors supplying the animals would be 
the gainers, and the service would not receive any better stock. 
Only by a very material increase in the purchase price of ani- 
mals can the cavalry hope to raise the quality of the remounts. 


Resume. 


1. Increase of quality of horseflesh by materially increas- 


ing the purchase price. 
2. Painstaking selection of cavalry recruits by cavalry of- 
ficers. 


3. A light, easily handled saber and a carbine of the very 
hest model so far existing, supplied with a hinged bayonet. 

Method of Carrying Arms.—The saber on the saddle, to 
facilitate dismounting to fight on foot and because the trooper 
is already overloaded; and also to avoid the rattling and mo- 
tions of the saber when slung on the belt. The objection that 
the trooper, as soon as he parts with his horse by a fall, is 
without his saber, is not well taken. Should the rider fall when 


not in contact with 


the enemy he will soon regain his saber, 
unless his horse should run away. Should he fall off his horse 
in a melee he will lose but the scabbard, for the saber itself 
will be in his hand. 

The carbine will be carried on the trooper’s back as _here- 


4 


tofore. 


REMOUNTING CAVALRY AND TRAINING ARMY 
HORSES FOR FIELD SERVICE.+ 


By LiturENANT-CoLoNEL PICKARD, FRENCH ArRMy, 


N training cavalry for warfare, the greatest problem is the 
training of its horses. 
Until cavalry shall be turned into mounted infantry, its 
chief asset will undeniably be the horse. 
+ Translated from the [French by M. F. De Barneville, Q. M. Dept., 
Fort Myer, Va. 
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Therefore, we must endeavor to improve the horse, just as 
we improve the weapons used by the cavalry, and we must also 
develop its usefulness if the important part played by cavalry 
in warfare is to be maintained in relation to that played by in- 
fantry and artillery. 

However, cavalry is required not only to perform in the 
way it did in days gone by, but one expects even more of this 
branch of the service, and under such conditions as imply far 
greater stamina, strength and endurance in its horses, 

The men are prepared to meet such emergencies as will 
present themselves in future wars; can the same be said of 
their horses? 

That is the troubling question which invites all efforts and 
all sacrifices to be made for the improvement of the Remount 
Service. 

Cavalry needs better horses than it did in the past and it 
also needs more of them; quality as well as quantity are both 
in demand. 

Such is the delicate problem laid before the Remount 
Service. 

The leading difficulty is in the production of horses such 
us are required by the cavalry of today. The production of 
this type is entirely inadequate, not only in France, but in other 
countries as well, for all nations have increased the strength of 
their cavalry. ‘Therefore, in all countries there is a tendency 
to encourage the breeders in improving their stock. 

The bulk of the horses in the German cavalry is good, at 
least if one considers the medium class between the very good 
cnes and the fair ones. Those bred in Eastern Prussia, that is, 
east of the Vistule, are, as a rule, of very good quality; on the 
uther hand, the horses produced in the other parts of Germany 
are soft and lymphatic, notwithstanding their fine appearance. 

Of all countries, Russia is undoubtedly the one which 
possesses the largest number of horses. European Russia alone 
has twenty-two millions, and the whole Russian empire has no 
less than forty millions, while all the other European countries 
together barely have from sixteen to eighteen millions. 
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At the present time, out of its forty million horses, Russia 
can easily select one million saddle horses, suitable for field 
service. 

Does the Russian horse come up to the standard type? 
One must naturally establish a distinction between the various 
breeds to be found in that country. In a general way, one may 


1 
} 
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assert that all horses used by the regular cavalry, otherwise all 
good sized horses, lack stamina and constitute but a very poor 
cavalry mount. On the other hand, all the Cossack mounts, 
that is to say, the majority of the cavalry horses, possess a 
remarkable endurance, without, however, showing much de- 


velopment. But, it may be said, in considering the Cossack 


‘egiments, that it is with such a cavalry that one may defeat 


better mounted organizations. 


Hlowever, the Cossack horse should not be endowed with 


qualities which it does not possess. Its reproduction also is far 
trom being systematic. Vhe old Don breed is as mongrel as 
the population itself Living and breeding, as the case 1s, in 

state bordering on that of nature, otherwise with very little 
judgment, it produces a great variety of subjects. But it 1s 


easy to understand that those who can resist the hardships of 


cepen air life and lack of care will possess such qualities of en 


durance as will be found in no other breed. The greatest fault 
with this horse is its sheht build. and it would be a difficult 
and tedious task to increase it. In some sections, however, this 
problem is being worked out and the horses there are being 
raised in a more systematic way, good breeding animals being 


selected with a certain care 


\s for Austria, one might judge from its past reputation 
that its cavalry would be easily remounted. But it is not so. 
Of course, horse-breeding in Hungary, as regards purity of the 
] 1, 


blood, has taken a considerable development and has supplied 


the Austrian army with excellent mounts. But the Austrian 
cavalry, like all others, requires quantity as well as quality, and 
Galicia, formerly a great horse raising district, is depleted. 
Hungary is drained by almost every country in Europe; France 
formerly stocked itself there to a great extent. 


The price of horses has gone up in Austria as elsewhere, 


and the Remount Service, even with increased appropriations, 
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cannot purchase any longer the quality of stock that it used to 


buy. The time has gone by when, each year, regiments re- 
ceived a plentiful supply of horses from Radautz and Babolna ; 
today the remount boards find it difficult to procure enough 
horses to meet the demand. 

Italy is compelled to purchase most of its horses from other 
countries: it is a serious handicap, especially in time of war. 

The horse production of England is too often judged from 
the exceptional entries in the Stud-Book, or the high-priced 
Irish horses which are to be found at some of the leading mar- 
kets. .\s a matter of fact, England is in the same predicament 
as other nations as far as cavalry remounts are concerned. The 
demand for horses during the Boer war was so great that it 
Was necessary to purchase them from almost everywhere. With 
the increased strength of its army, the difficulty will only be- 
come greater. There, more than aull\ where else, the blooded 
horses and the thoroughbreds are bevond the reach of the army. 

Spain complains of a similar searcity of good horses to 
remount its cavalry under the present-day conditions of the 
service. 


In Europe, Portugal is about the only country which ap- 


pears satisfied with its breed of Andalusian horses, the produc- 
tion of which is sufficient to supply its twelve regiments of 
cavalry. 

Every nation which has been lately engaged in war, or 
which 1s preparing for war, in other parts of the world as well 
as in Europe, is studying the problem of finding suitable horses. 

even the Japanese have undertaken, with the energy char- 
acterisuc of novices, the improvement of their breed of horses: 
they come to Europe to purchase good breeders. And the Jap- 
anese officers, after the war in Corea, petitioned the govern- 
ment to erect a mausoleum in honor of the horses that had 
perished during the campaign; the supporters of this idea 
claimed that such a public tribute to the army horse would 
tend to encourage its production. 

The Americans alone, who possess a large quantity of 
liardy, prairie-bred horses, are free from worry in solving this 
aggravating problem.¢ 

tThe United States is in the same predicament as the other great 
powers as regards the difficulty of procuring suitable mounts.—Editor. 
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South as well as North America produces horses really 
suitable for war service, and, as a matter of fact, they both 
have supplied the European market to a considerable extent. 

But the United States especially resembles Russia in its 
ample equine resources, and the reason of it is that in both 
countries horses are in use on a large scale. One should not 
judge the merits of the American horses from the lessons of 
the Civil War, as in those days the waste of horses was exces- 
sive. If the horse consumption was so high it was due not only 
to the duration of the war, but also to the fact that cavalry was 
overworked and used recklessly, sacrificing its mounts without 
discernment, knowing that others would be provided. More- 
over, many cavalry regiments were organized hastily and their 
personnel was consequently inexperienced. 

The American cavalry horse is a coarse animal, purchased 
at a low price, but whose endurance is a result of its being 
raised on the plains, in a semi-wild state. It knows neither 
grain food, stable accommodations nor grooming. Feeding on 
grass in all seasons, exposed to the sudden changes of a gener- 
ally severe climate, it can stand extreme temperatures, 

Therefore, only the fittest individuals overcome these hard- 
ships, and the quality of the strain is thus preserved by natural 
climination taking the place of scientific selection. 

On the other hand, we find that European stock owners 
make use of all their products and retain the poorest specimens 
as well as the finest ones. Thus, excepting in America, perhaps, 
where breeding is more rationally conducted, there is every- 
where a demand for the improvement of the cavalry horse. 

But an improvement of this kind means many years of 
toil, of arduous and patient work, including constant observation 
and recording of the means employed as well as the results at- 
tained. 

We do not intend to review here the several solutions so 
often discussed; everything worth writing on that subject has 
already been written. 

The object of this study is to show what is required in 


the selection of the horse and in its training for field service 


under present day conditions. 
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Everyone is familiar with the two foremost obstacles placed 
in the way of the Remount Service: the insufficiency of its ap- 
propriations and the commercial competition. 

At first sight, these two might appear to be synonymous, 
for it is clear that in both instances money is the common basis, 
the breeder being on the lookout for the most profitable market 
for his products. If this was the only cause, it would be easy to 
find a remedy by increasing the remount appropriations; such 
sacrifices are readily made when the object is to supply the 
army with new rifles and guns. Anyway, such increases were 
resorted to before, under similar circumstances. 

3ut the two difficulties are entirely independent of the in- 
crease in the purchase price; the trouble remains in the fact that 
the horse required for commercial purposes is an altogether dif- 
ferent animal from that used by the army, its type being the 
harness horse, easier bred, in great demand, therefore easier to 
sell and more profitable, even when not fetching a higher price 
than the cavalry remount; while the army type, being a specialty 
now that civilian equitation has well-nigh disappeared with the 
introduction of bicycles and automobiles, becomes a useless and 
expensive product on the breeder’s hands if the Remount Board 
refuses to purchase it. 

As for the very good horses, either blooded or thorough- 
breds, their prices are beyond anything the army can afford to 
pay for them, and, besides, they are retained by the breeders 
for horse shows, the race track, the trotting competitions, where, 
in addition to the prizes, exceptional opportunities are afforded 
to make a good sale. 

Now. considering that the enlisted men are in need of good 
horses to accomplish their work in the field, how much superior 
must be the officers’ chargers used in reconnoitering at long dis- 
tances and on the speciai duties of the exploration service, re- 
quiring both speed and staying powers. 

It is not only to accomplish such missions that an officer 
must have a first-class horse, but also to safeguard the results 
of his observations, for it is not only necessary for him to see, 
but aiso to report, escaping from the enemy’s pursuit, when, in 
most cases, he will have to get away in a running race from 


pursuers mounted on fresh horses. 
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Many instances have been cited of cavalry officers thus 
evading the enemy's pursuit owing to the speed of their own 
mount. 

Therefore, it is but reasonable to require cavalry officers 





to be perfectly mounted and to have them put the endurance 
and speed of their horses to a test, thereby inducing them to 
remount themselves with blooded stock. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Remount Serv- 
.ce, Officers’ mounts are still unsatisfactory, even at the price 
paid for them. The very good blooded horses, even the good 
ones are beyond its reach. It can only get hold of the doubtful 


ones, which the breeder is willing to get rid of, not considering 





them as safe investments for the race track. 

The only resource, then, is for officers to supply themselves, . 
at their own expense, directly from the breeders. But good 
blooded horses are expensive and therefore can only be afforded 
by a small minority. Moreover, these horses must be suitable 
for army service, that is, they must be of strong build so as to 
carry the weight of the officer and his regulation packed saddle, 

condition which tends to increase their value. 

sarring these qualifications, the officer must content him- 

celf with the refuse of a training stable, which is more harmful 





than beneficial; if the officer's charger should be above the aver- 
age and of distinguished appearance, it must at least be fit to 
perform its part. 

lf the officer wishes to resell his horse to his regiment, a 
very slight compensation to him, the horse presented must fulfill 
all the conditions required of a troop horse when it shall be 
turned over by the officer for service in the ranks; in other 
words, it must be a suitable mount for a private or at least a 
non-commissioned officer. Thus, it must be able to carry an 
enlisted man’s packed saddle and arms, which weigh much more 
than an officer's; it must also be quiet when ridden in ranks and 
not become a useless factor in the troop. 

The problem of remounting officers is consequently a very 
difficult one and yet one that must be solved. 

But remounting the enlisted personnel is no less difficult. 


lf, in each regiment, a fairly large number of horses is 


needed for the picked men whose duty it will be to accompany 
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officers on the reconnoitering and exploration parties previously 


mentioned, when speed and endurance are required, all enlisted 
men must have horses capable of standing the long and con- 
tinuous marches inherent to the stategical role of cavalry, such 
horses to be fast enough to interfere opportunely and_ speedily 
in certain emergencies, especially on the battlefield. 

One will easily understand, of course, that.cavalry will not, 
as in the past, lay in wait for the propitious opportunity within 
« few hundred vards of the firing line. 

It will be necessary to station it 2,000 or 3,000 yards in 
the rear of that line, out of the danger zone of artillery fire, 
the effects of which can in a few minutes annihilate any troops 
coming within its range. 

So, in order to effect a charge upon a given point of the 
hattlefeld, it will be necessary for this cavalry to cover that 
distance before charging, and great speed will be required to 
get across that zone swept by artillery and rifle fire. A full 
gallop will have to be used to cover those 2,000 or 3,000 yards, 
and yet, at the end of this, the horses’ whole energy and speed 
will be needed for the charge and the pursuit of the enemy. 
Anyhow, cavalry interference on the battlefield is so much a 
matter of making use of a passing opportunity that to bring it 
into action at the proper time implies both quickness of judg- 
ment and speed. Furthermore, we only refer here to a cavalry 
force near at hand, awaiting a signal; in many occasions it will 
have to come from afar, through a hostile country, thereby cov- 
ering a longer distance at a great speed. 

‘rom these remarks it will be seen that cavalry must have 
iast mounts and the Remount Service has been called upon to 
furnish horses which can gallop. 

This explains why, in France as also in other countries, the 
army has urged the establishment of running races for half- 
bred horses, as an inducement to the breeders to turn their 
activities into that channel and raise stock from which it would 
be easier to select good reproductors, capable of transmitting to 
their offspring the qualities required of an army horse. 

Already cavalry drill regulations have increased the gallop- 
ing gait in tactical evolutions. The full gallop (440 meters a 
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minute) has been adopted, and in some armies it is even carried 
beyond the regulation gait. 

But here, of course, there can be no comparison made with 
race horses, from which the maximum gait is only required for 
a limited distance. 

The problem is vastly different where army horses are con- 
cerned, for it is necessary to obtain a speed of which the whole 
outfit is capable while carrying the excessive load represented 
by the combined weight of the rider, the packed saddle and the 
cavalryman’s weapons. 

This solution of the problem should apparently be left to 
the training of the horse, but even then it is indispensable that 
the horse should be physically fit to do the work assigned to it. 

Unlike a racing stable, the army cannot eliminate the un- 
satisfactory specimens. It is up to the Remount Service to only 
supply it with horses that possess or will develop the desired 
qualities. 

In a word, the Remount Service must supply the army with 
horses having stamina, otherwise steel muscles. 

We will not stop to consider the means of obtaining such a 
product; we merely recognize the difficulty inherent to this un- 
certaking and the fact that time only will remedy the evil. 
However, it has been demonstrated that the evenly gaited horse 
possessing the highest percentage of blood is far superior to the 
trotter when it comes to obtaining a true saddler. As the cav- 
alryman’s ideal type is a well balanced horse with good lines, 
compact tissues and a high-tension nervous system, it follows 
that the one possessing those qualities to the highest degree is 
the thoroughbred ; but breeding to thoroughbreds takes time and 
money. 

Nevertheless, it must be considered that in the competition 
of all nations, France profits better than others, owing to the 
jact that all of its stock of horses breeds well to the thorough- 
bred, which is not the case with all the foreign species: for 
instance, the Russians have tried the improvement of their stock 
by the infusion of Arab blood and English blood, but, although 
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hey have splendid breeders, like the “tekke” horse, originally 
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the Syrian, they meet, in spite of their efforts and expenses 
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with such difficulties that the amelioration of their European 
strain threatens to take a considerable length of time. 
Besides, the French light cavalry horses are already su- 


perior to all the other animals in that category, while the heavy 
cavalry and the artillery horses are as good, as a whole, as those 
of other nations. 

3ut it is not merely a question of remounting the cavalry 
ef the standing army; it is also necessary to have enough horses 
to fill up its ranks on the war footing and to remount the 
cavalry of the reserve and territorial armies. 

It is necessary that upon requisition enough suitable horses 
be obtained possessing at least the proper fitness, if not the 
more desirable qualities. 

On the day of mobilization there will be found plenty of 
craft horses, but how about saddle horses? 

The shortage of cavalry horses is obvious if one considers 
how many will be needed in time of war. All nations are pre- 
cecupied with this problem. 

Of course, the shortage varies considerably according to 
the different countries, but it exists everywhere and varies from 
20,000 to 100,000. 

It should be remembered, too, that gray horses are, as a 
rule, disqualified for cavalry service. What would we think of 
a scout, a vedette, a dispatch-bearer mounted on a white horse, 
when their duty is to remain unseen? 

A light color does not in itself constitute a depreciation in 
the value of the horse; the contrary may even be seen, but one 
cannot break a rule dictated by common sense merely out of 
regard for the qualities of the horse. 

This elimination complicates very much the remount ques- 
tion, increasing as it does the shortage of available animals to 
ano small extent. Furthermore, what makes the problem more 
complex in regard to horse-breeding is the fact that out of 
‘000 colts sired by a gray stallion, 600 are of the same color 
as their sire; if, on the other hand, the dam is gray, 750 of the 
offspring are gray. 

This statistical observation should lead, therefore, to the 
elimination of gray stallions and mares for breeding purposes. 
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However, there is no doubt that light-colored Arab horses 
ure superior to dark ones. The light color is of small impor- 
tance as far as horses used in Algeria are concerned, but in 
breeding horses to be used in regiments stationed in France the 
consideration of color should not be overlooked in spite of the 
euarantee of good blood. 

Another question affecting army remounts is the distribu- 
tion of horses of distinct breeds and types among the different 
organizations. 

No one will dispute the advantage of having in the same 
troop all horses evenly gaited, as, in using the troop in the field, 
one must regulate the gait on that of the slowest horses, if 
these are not to be soon left behind. To lead them too fast or 
cxact too much of them is to make their loss unavoidable, and 
the limited resources in horses do not allow of such a waste. 

The good, fast horses will be used to advantage in the 
scouting and reconnoitering parties, so frequent in cavalry ad- 
vance detachments, yet it is evident that the proportion of fair 
horses to that of good ones should not be too considerable in 
any one regiment, so as not to subject that regiment to the mere 
performance of an inferior part, not at all in keeping with that 
Which cavalry should be called upon to play. 

In some armies it has, with good reason, been deemed ad- 
visable to remount each regiment with horses originating from 
some particular district with a view to uniformity, even assign- 
ing the best ones to one or two squadrons, which in this way 
will become selected for the more arduous duties in the field. 

Other regiments and squadrons, being less favored, would 
be assigned for duty with the infantry, as their speed would be 
less and the distances to travel smaller. 

At last, one must consider from the same standpoint the 
proportion of aged and wornout horses retained in the service. 
The work to be performed must also be regulated according to 
their strength. The army life of a cavalry horse is not the 
same in all armies. Jt is important, though, not to keep in the 
ranks any horses that will be a burden to the troop, reduce its 
gait, and, at the very moment when its full quota of energy is 


needed, become a hindrance, owing to the reluctance of the com- 
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manding officer to leave men behind, knowing that they will be 
sacrificed. 
Yet, one cannot expect horses to remain forever young, 
and the shorter their army life the greater will be the demand 
and consequently the shortage of available stock. 

It has been suggested to turn those wornout saddle horses 
into draft animals; that might avoid an expense or rather a loss 
to the service, but it will not supply saddle horses to take their 
place. Moreover, draft animals are not lacking. 

Another suggestion to bring horses into the service at an 
earlier age can only remedy the situation providing the horses 

; will be sooner trained to do their work. No horse can be 

counted as serviceable until it has reached its full development. 
Otherwise, we would be substituting a worse evil for a lesser 
one, as such a system would fatally shorten the horses’ army 
life. 

It is a universal criticism that all armies have already a 
too large proportion of either too young or too old horses. 

A German officer, who is an authority on questions per- 
taining to the Remount Service, said, speaking of the French 
cavalry: “Its regiments have in the peace footing too many 
young horses, hardly developed, and in no condition to stand 





hardships. In case of mobilization one-eighth of the horses 
vould have to be left behind.” 

As we have already remarked, the French cavalry is not 
the only one with whom this fault may be found. It is not the 
shortage of 35-year-old horses alone, but also that of the 6-year- 
old stock that is alarming, for in most breeds the maximum 
strength and endurance required for field service are only 
gained after that age. 

One will realize from this how limited is the useful period 
cf a horse’s army life, at least under the present conditions, 
end how complicated is the problem laid before the Remount 
Service. 

Still, the primary factor of success is to remount the cav- 
elry well, for one cannot expect from the cavalry more than 


what its horses can accomplish. 
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THE “ROLE” AND EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY.* 


A précis of Colonel Aubier’s article in the Revue de Cavalerie. 


[The above-named paper appeared originally in the form of a lecture 
delivered at the School of Instruction at Nancy, and was made up of three 
articles which had already been published on “Cavalry in Modern War,” 
Cavalry of the Napoleonic Era,” and “The Cavalry in the Manceuvres of the 
Centre,” and it is now reproduced as a whole, so that on the eve of a general 
discussion of a new Loi des Cadres the principles governing the organization 
and employment of the Cavalry of the Grande Armée may be clearly recog- 
nized. ] 

HE writer begins by admitting that it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if many thinkers and writers have begun to 
inquire whether—in view of the small part played by Cavalry in 
recent wars and of the increasing power of firearms—an arm 
relying purely upon shock action and upon moral effect is not 
at once too expensive and too useless to be any longer main- 
tained, and whether the time is not in sight when it will disap- 
pear altogether from the field. There would seem to be a great 
gulf fixed between those who believe in the future of Cavalry 
and those who deny that any future lies before it, and in any 
consideration of this burning question it is not merely the rela- 
tive value of any one particular arm which is under discussion, 
but the whole psychology of future wars, the terrible mystery of 
approaching battles must be studied. The author agrees that 
Cavalry, in common with other arms, has had to bow before 
the progress of modern firearms, and that by reason of the 
improvements in guns and small arms the approach, the attack, 
and the final charge by Cavalry now demand either a longer 
preparation or a more complete surprise. But the influence of 
modern fire is not specially, and still less exclusively, felt by 
Cavalry, and those writers who have endeavored to prove the 
contrary have based their premises rather upon theory than 
upon fact. History does not prove their contention, and_ it 
would be very difficult to explain why Cavalry was able to per- 
form services of immeasurably greater value under Frederick 


and under Napoleon than in the days of Francis I. or of Louis 


*From the British Cavalry Journal. 
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XIII., why at Auerstadt the repeated charges of the Prussian 
Cavalry failed to break the Infantry under Davoust, while at 
Marengo the charges of a few squadrons led by Kellermann 
put to flight masses of victorious Infantry, or why, again, at 
Custozza, where fire effect was infinitely greater, the charge of 


the brigade commanded by Pultz was enough to bring an Army 
Corps to a standstill. On these occasions, as on others more 
recent, it is not so much the power of the firearm as the ignor- 
ance or want of recognition of its oww powers which have 
paralyzed the work and employment of the Cavalry. The 
dogma of the importance of the mounted arm rests not on ex- 
perience but on theory, and in proof of the small value of 
purely theoretical opinions the writer draws our attention to 
the numerous instances in the war in Manchuria when it came 
to the “push of bayonet,” although the utter impossibility of 
such ever again occuring had been almost mathematically proved 
by the theorists. Colonel Aubier then relates incidents from the 
campaign of 1813, from Gettysburg, from Custozza, from Vion- 
ville, and from the South African War in support of his con- 
tention that Cavalry is the arm of opportunity and that the 
moral factor is to be reckoned with no less than the material 
factors upon which the theorists base all their arguments; that, 
moreover, the moral effect of Cavalry has actually increased 
with the advent of the young conscript armies in place of the 
old professional armies, and that, despite the growth of des 
forces ballistiques, Cavalry continues to emphasize the existence 
and the superiority of des forces morales. It is idle, says the 
writer, to endeavor to estimate the value of Cavalry by the 
actual losses which it inflicts or is capable of causing. In no 
single one of the instances recorded above by Colonel Aubier 
were the actual casualties caused by the Cavalry worth con- 
sidering, and yet the tactical results were immense, and for this 
reason he urges that in estimating the effect of Cavalry action 
the tactical result. and not the numbers sabered or ridden down, 
should alone be taken into account. It cannot be too much in- 
sisted or too often repeated that Cavalry by its property of 
speed is essentially the arm productive of surprise, of oppor- 
tunity, of renversement d’equilibre, capable of creating in critical 
moments a moral crisis, when its opponents may be tumbled 
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into ruin—moments when it matters little whether the enemy 
is armed with flint-locks or repeating rifles. 

Colonel .\ubier ascribes the past successes or failures of the 
mounted arm to the presence or absence ot commanders 
who have known how to get the best out of it, and in order 
to start upon a like base and a guide for this point, which he 
proposes to labor, he proceeds to go back a hundred vears 
and examine into the causes which made the Cavalry of the 
Grande Armée so extraordinarily effective an instrument of of- 
tense. He reminds us that in 1805 the Cavalry was contained 

eighty regiments—fourteen heavy, thirty-six of dragoons, and 
twenty-six of light Cavalrv—each of four squadrons of two 
companies, each TOO-120 strong. In round runmbers there 
were, therefore, 65,000 horsemen out of a_ total effective 

rength of 345,009, so that in those days the mounted arm con- 
siituted about a fifth of the whole force. Neither these num 
nor this proportion, however, satisfied Napoleon, who two 


years later pressed for bigger regiments, for squadrons 3 


\ 


strong, until in 1812 his Cavalry numbered 100,000 men. In 
regard to the organization of this immense mounted force 
Colonel Aubier reminds us that under Napoleon there was noth- 
ing answering to the present organization in Cavalry divisions 
and divisional Cavalry. In peace time the Cavalry ways terri- 
tortally attached to Army Corps for purely instructional pur- 
poses, but then peace was hardly the normal condition of affairs 
fact, in time of war 


under the lirst Empire \s a matter of 
there was no fixed and unmutable system of Cavalry organiza 
tion, but at the commencement of each campaign the Emperor 
apportioned to each corps a body of light Cavalry, the strength 
of which varied with the importance of its mission; it was not, 
however, definitely attached for good and all, and changes 
vere often effected in the course of the campaign, and _ partic- 
larly on the eve of a battle. But the whole of the remainder 
cof the Cavalry formed a huge reserve under his own hand, 
often containing from 100 to 150, and even to as many as 250, 
squadrons. ‘Thus in 1805 the Ist Corps ( Bernadotte) had four 
regiments of Cavalry attached to it; the 2nd and 3rd Corps 
(Marmont) had three each: the 3th and 7th (Lannes and Au- 


gereau) had each one only. On the other hand the Cavalry 
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reserve under Murat numbered 128 squadrons. Again, in 1809 


the corps of Bernadotte and Lefevre had each five regiments, 
while Oudinot and Massena had each only two squadrons; in 
the reserve, however, there were 170 squadrons. By “reserve” 
is not meant a force retained for the close of a battle, but rather 
a reservoir of disposable forces, and it was altogether separate 
and distinct from the true Cavalry reserve, formed from the 
Cavalry of the Guard—a supreme reserve, rarely employed with 
success, as at .\usterlitz, Evlau and Wagram, and less happily 
ot Borodino and Waterloo. 

The Emperor further recognized and insisted upon the 
special characteristics and scope of employment of his three de- 
scriptions of Cavalry. “The Cuirassiers, Dragoons and Light 
Cavalry,” he wrote to his War Minister, “are to be looked upon 
as composing three separate arms, and no officer should ever 
be transferred from one to any of the others.” To Murat he 
wrote: ‘I am sorry to see that the Light Cavalry and the 
Dragoons are not kept separate; they are two different arms.” 
lassalle, Colbert, Pajol, Curely, Meda, Pire and others were 
exclusively light Cavalry officers, as [D’Hautpoul, Nansouty, 


Latour-Maubourg, and Caulaincourt were magnificent leaders of 


heavy Cavalry. Napoleon’s light Cavalry was more generally 
employed on detached duties of all kinds—on advanced guards, 
reconnaissance, ete.—while the heavy Cavalry regiments were 


} 


carefully held back for serious efforts and decisive moments. 
The Dragoons, again, were used to support either of the other 


] 
} 


Cavalries, sufficiently mobile to follow the light and of suffi- 


cient weight to, occasionally, take the place of the heavy Cav- 
alry. The Emperor had also formed the intention of creating 
t fourth description of Cavalry in the eclaireurs d'infanterie, 
who were to be mounted on small horses and relieve the Cav- 
alry of all duties which removed it from its more legitimate 
employment; of these a squadron of 360 men was to be allotted 
te each Infantry division. 

The strategic Cavalry was never sent by Napoleon on any 
vague missions; Murat and Lassalle were always told where 
and how far they were to go and exactly what was required of 
them and their commands. See Napoleon’s orders during the 
deployment on Ulm, after capituiation, and during the advance 
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on Vienna, and again in 1806. His employment of his Cavalry 
was characterized by /’audace et la force; his Cavalry recon- 
liaissances were conducted by specialists; he knew how to adapt 
iis means to the end, and prior to Austerlitz and Jena, while 
his Cavalry was still young and inexperienced, he was careful to 
see that his detached parties were numerically superior to those 
of the enemy. Later, when he was satisfied that his Cavalry 
liad the upper hand, his measures were bolder, while after 1812 
lie returned to his former and more prudent methods. But 
Colonel Aubier insists that it was the excellence of his Cavalry 
during his chief campaigns and the methods of its employment 
which enabled the Emperor to discover betimes the plans of 
his opponent, to veil his own, to maneuver on a clear field, to 
keep the initiative in his own hands. 

So far as the tactical role of his Cavalry was concerned, 
when the various corps d’armic had received their allotments of 
Cavalry, the remaining squadrons were grouped and employed 
i. from one to three masses, according to the situation and re- 
quirements. These masses were placed in immediate proximity 
to the line or battle, and frequently, as at Eylau and Borodino, 
remained under fire. By keeping his squadrons in such close 
proximity to the point of probable action they were more quickly 
available, and their charges and intervention in the fight were 
more decisive than if they had been held back further from the 
scene. he actual position varied with each battle; at Auster- 
litz the Cavalry was massed on the left, only the Cavalry of the 
Gguard—the true Cavalry reserve—being behind the center; at 
EF ylau the whole of the Cavalry was in rear of the center, while 
at riedland the Cavalry was contained in four groups, of which 
the largest—the divisions of Espagne and Grouchy—was be- 
lind the left wing. But if the Cavalry was well placed for 
action it was employed with equal energy and vigor: at Auster- 
litz the charges under Murat, Rapp and Bessieres; at Eylau 
Murat’s final charge at the head of eighty squadrons; at Essling 
the help afforded Lannes and Massena by the Cavalry under 
Lassalle, Nansouty and Espagne; at Wagram the charge of 
Nansouty’s Cuirassiers; and at Borodino the resistance of the 
Russians finally crushed by the Cavalry charges which cost the 


lives of Montbrun and Caulaincourt, who led them. While, 
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we see again, when the Cavalry of the Grande Armée had dis- 


appeared or deteriorated, the victories of Lutzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden remained indecisive. 

The battle tactics of the Cavalry of the First Empire were 
simplicity itself. Placed close to the front, it was drawn up 
in successive lines of regiments or brigades, with the Light 
Cavalry in front, behind them the Dragoons, and in rear of all 
the Cuirassiers. The lines thus placed one behind the other 
formed une colonne serree. It attacked in successive lines of 
regiments or brigades at varying intervals, according to the 
course of events. After the charge or the melee the rally was to 
the flanks, where column was rapidly formed in order, if neces- 
sary, to advance again by passing through the intervals of the 
supporting lines. There was little occasion for maneuver, owing 
to the proximity of the Cavalry to the front, but all move- 
ments were executed at the trot, the gallop only being sounded 
for the last 100 or 150 yards. Practically the only maneuver 
attempted was to take ground to the right or left and form 
again to the front; the success of the charge was due to the 
irresistible onset of the successive lines and the skill in the melee 
of the individual swordsmen, the whole constituting a moral 
factor of the first importance and value. The writer then 
passes in review the Cavalry commanders of the Napoleonic 





era, from Murat—a fantastic figure uniformed en tambour- 
major—to the minor satellites who revolved around him and 
who were worthy leaders of the magnificent Cavalrymen who 
followed them. 

Colonel Aubier then asks himself the question, Why, the 
Cavalry arm having attained such super-excellence under Na- 
poleon, has it come to pass that in none of the succeeding wars 
from 1815 to 1870 is there any trace of the same emplot in- 
tensif? The same thing had already been before noticed in the 
Prussian Cavalry of Frederick: in both Cavalries there was a 
period of uniform success; in both of them when at their zenith 
the principles of organization were simple, the distribution sup- 
ple and elastic, the commanders young and brilliant, and the 
employment of the arm was the actual embodiment of the of- 
fensive spirit. Either Cavalry attained its apogee, followed 
by a period of decadence; each in turn was content to rest upon 
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its past fame, to rely merely upon tradition, until reverses and 
disaster led each in succession to examine into and correct the 
causes which had resulted in its overthrow. The author finds 
that during long years of peace men fall back upon mere form- 
ula, trust to theory rather than to practice, consult schoolmen 
rather than leaders; that during peace time the natural ten- 
dency is to place undue reliance upon regulations, form and 
dilettantisme tactique, while overlooking the factors of energy 
and overpowering moral force which, through all material 
changes in armament, must ever remain among the keenest 


weapons of Cavalry. In proof of the errors into which even 


1 11 


brilliant Cavalr 


re. 


‘aders have been tempted when induced to 


try and put into rigid formulas the solution of the questions 


hich have confronted them for instant decision in the field, 


Colonel Aubier mentions the Cavalry regulations of 1804, drawn 


1 


up, or at least signed by, men like Nansouty, Klein, D’Haut- 


poul, Kellermann and others, and which constituted a very mon- 
iment of form, a vade mecum for mere schoolmen rather than 
a doctrine for the guidance of leaders. It took the Prussian 


Cavalry sixty years of patient labor to return to the main prin- 


‘iples of Cavalry employment, and even then their teachers 





Wrangel, Prince Frederick Charles and von Schmidt—did_ not 
succeed in evolving a Cavalry of high ideals. In spite of the 
inaction and lack of initiative in the French Cavalry in 1870 
e st employment of the Prussian horsemen eftected 
thing, since they never left the neighborhood of their armies, 
ther leven 1 vhen emploved tactically. Rezon- 

W e they ettected even less when emploved tactically. Nezon 


1 . 1 1 
} 


ille is given as the only occasion when the Prussian Cavalry 
achieved a real tactical success, and then they were used by the 
l:gher command for a definite purpose and at a given moment 
—all in the old Napolenoic way. Bredow’s charge immobilized 
the corps of Canrobert, that of Redern overthrew the Artillery 
of the 2nd Corps, the Dragoons of the Guard checked Cissey’s 
division, and Rheinbaden threw his opponents into disorder. 
These results, moreover, as Aubier is careful to point cut, were 
effected with a loss which is as nothing to that suffered on oc- 
casion by the cavalry of the Grand Armée. The eighteen regi- 


ments engaged had one thousand casualties—that is to say, they 


lost a tenth of their effectives. Indeed, of the 65,000 German 
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horsemen who crossed the frontier into France in 1870 no more 


than 3,000 were killed and wounded during the war. Compare 
this with the Cavalry losses in Napoleonic days: at Eylau and 
issling, at two battles, and in the days of flint-locks, the 
french Cavalry sustained greater losses—divided, moreover, 
among some twenty regiments—than were endured by the whole 
body of German Cavalry during the war of 1870. How are 
these facts to be reconciled with the statements of those who 
would have us believe that the superiority or impotence of Cav- 
alry depends upon variation in the armament of those opposed 
to it? “Hypnotized by the dogma of the power of small arms, 
the Cavalry often hesitated in the war of 1870 to venture across 
the blo ly threshold of the gate of victory.” 

After the war of 1870 men stated that Cavalry was no 
ionger a weapon for the battle, that all that could be asked of it 
were certain vaguely defined duties of reconnaissance; 1t was 


then recognized that opposing Cavalries must meet and fight, 


and by both German and [french authorities it was conceded 


} 


that the first duty of Cavalry is to defeat tl 


he Cavalry of the 
opponent, while many efforts were made to formulate a doctrine 
of profitable employment. This heroic age, when it seemed that 
Cavalry should be employed again in masses and by shock, was 
followed by the Russo-Turkish, the South African, and_ the 
Manchurian campaigns, where such methods were impracticable, 
and a reaction set in in favor of the employment of smaller units 
and of fire action. But, in regard to the value of abnormal ex- 
perience, Colonel .\ubier’s remarks may be quoted in full and 
im the original: “ce gui s'est produit au Transvaal et en Mand- 
chourte, ou il wy eut jamais de terrains ou d’operations presen- 
tant lanalogie méme. la plus lointaine avec les terrains et les 
operations d’un théatre deguerre, curopéene; on dantre, part, il 
n'y eut de cavalerie que d'un seul céte; oie Vemplot de cette cav- 
alerie fut manifestment défecneux, ne pourrait constituer qu un 
enscignement purement négatif.” We, he declares, have not 
to consider abnormal conditions, or to propound abstract 
theories, but our duty is to hold ourselves ready at all times for 
every portion of our ro/e—not to confine ourselves to exploiting 
some novel and narrow doctrine. 


cana 
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The writer then draws attention to certain paragraphs in 
the new German Cavalry regulations, whereby it is clear that 
while admitting the need for frequent intervention in the fire- 
fight the doctrine of employment in mass and mounted is pre- 
served intact; that while there may be occasions, limited by cir- 
cumstance and by ferrain, when dismounted work must be done, 
there will frequently be others when they will simply not be 
enough time available to prepare for the fire-fight in face of a 
mounted opponent resolved to come to close quarters. 

Colonel Aubier then reminds us anew that Infantry must 
breathe an atmosphere of security, and that Cavalry alone can 
insure this for that arm; that, in order to retain in our own 
hands the complete control of the operations, a well-trained and 
numerous Cavalry is absolutely essential; that mainly by shock 
must the opposing Cavalry be swept aside; and that Cavalry 
must, in the future as in the past, remain the arm de renseigne- 
ment et de bataille. He then devotes a long and searching crit- 
icism to the different methods of employment of French and 
German Cavalry—the Cavalry tactics of Frederick as modern- 
ized by Moltke, and those of Napoleon; of the line as opposed 
te the échelon. He shows that by the year 1876 each of these 
Cavalries had evolved normal types of combat which were 
practically the same; then they thereafter diverged, and that 
they have recently again arrived, by devious paths, at methods 
of Cavalry employment which in both letter and in spirit are to 
all intents and purposes identical. 

The author concludes by affirming again that the founda- 
tion of the tactics of Cavalry is not to be found in the text of 
regulations, but in the brains of the leaders and in the hearts 
of the men, and that the real strength of this arm lies in a 
proper understanding of the importance of the moral factor and 
in guarding jealously l’idée de la guerre, which last is in danger 


during peace of becoming distorted or obscured, or even alto- 


cether lost in the mists of rule and formula. 
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REORGANIZATION. 


Editor Cavalry Fournal: 

Your favor of recent date in regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of our cavalry, coming at a time when almost everybody, 
in and out of Congress, is advocating remedies for curing the 
ills from which our army is supposed to be suffering, led me 
to wonder whether we really have an army or not, and if we 
have how it has managed to exist as long asit has. The 
army is not quite so bad as it is painted, and, in my opinion, 
defective organization is by no means the greatest evil from 
which it is suffering today, unless we give to that term a 
scope far beyond its ordinary meaning. 

Armies are created and given an organization so as to be 
able to fight when war comes. If at the critical moment they 
fail, then evils exist calling for remedy. It should be re- 
membered, however, that while improvement and progress 
require change, change does not necessarily mean progress. 

In our service I should say that the paramount evil is 
the inability of our army to pass from a peace to a war foot- 
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ing without practically destroying, for a time, the efficiency 
of the whole fighting machine. Either we must keep our 
units practically at war strength, ora reserve of both /erson- 
nel and matérie/ must be maintained so that a change from a 
peace to a war footing can be made with a minimum of dis- 
turbance. A fifty per cent. increase of untrained men is 
fatal so far as immediate military operations are concerned, 
and no change of organization will help matters so long as 
we adhere to this pernicious principle. 

If we really are to improve the condition of our military 
establishment, we must consider many questions not. ordina- 
rily regarded as affecting the organization of units as small 
as a regiment. So intimately related are the subjects of 
organization and tactics, we are accustomed to say that the 
former grows out of andis dependent upon the latter. This 
is in a great measure true, but there are many other ques- 
tions that have a bearing and about which military men 
differ. In the end, therefore, when our organization leaves 
the hands of the law-makers, we shall find it to be more or 
less of a compromise and not wholly satisfactory to any one. 

What is the military policy of the United States? Can 
we devise a satisfactory organization for any arm of the ser- 
vice without a knowledge of this policy? Is it wise to at- 
tempt a reorganization of the cavalry in advance of a con- 
sideration of the needs of the whole military establishment ? 
In other words, is Congress disposed to continue piecemeal 
legislation for the army when it has under advisement a 
Council of National Defense? Can the cavalry be properly 
organized along lines independent of the scheme of organi- 
zation adopted for the infantry?’ Shall we adopt an organi- 
zation that will permit the incorporaticn of units of the or- 
ganized militia into regular cavalry regiments? Do we want 
small cavalry regiments’ Ifso, why? If we adoptthe small 
regiment, is not the regimental band too great an impedi- 
mentum for service in war? What is the genius of our peo- 
ple so far as warfare cavalry is concerned? Is our system of 
recruiting satisfactory, or would it be better to have local regi- 
mental recruiting and corresponding depots? These are 


some of the questions, but not all. 
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Gradually one conviction has been forced upon my mind, 
a conviction that seems most natural when time is taken to 
consider the history of our attempts to reorganize or increase 
the regular army. Asa rule, no logical or consistent policy 
has been followed, the several corps, arms and departments 
having been increased or reorganized from time to time in ac- 
cordance with the interests and influence of the officers most 
concerned. The result is not unlike the now famous patch- 
work quilt, the difference being that the army is never com- 
pleted, each piece added calling for another somewhere else. 
An increase in one branch accelerates the flow of promotion 
in that branch and leads to efforts in other branches to secure 
in some way a like advantage. Harmony in the service can- 
not exist where conditions are such that the personal inter- 
ests of the individual become the paramount consideration. 
In other words, no satisfactory organization of the army, or 
any part thereof, can be devised and maintained without first 
establishing, for peace, a parity.of promotion throughout the 
combatant branches. 

Furthermore, to secure efficiency the flow of promotion 
must be reasonably rapid. It isall very well to say an officer 
should do his duty irrespective of the question of promotion, 
but human nature is human nature the world over, and is 
changed but little by the coat or insignia a man may wear. 

To determine the organization most suitable for our cav- 
alry, we must study our history, the traditions of our people, 
and the most probable requirements of our service. Take 
the best that Europe or any other country may have to offer, 
but don't blindly follow a custom simply because it is in 
vogue in the army of some militant power. Custom may be 
responsible for faulty conditions that only the test of war 
can change. 

The European cavalry regiment varies from 500 to goo 
men, and the tendency seems to be in the direction of in- 
crease in size. There is here, then, little argument for re- 
ducing our cavalry regiment, for we shall seldom have regi- 
ments 1,000 strong, even with our present organization. 
Personally I have always been in favor of the three-platoons, 
This organization 


three-troop, three-squadron regiment. 
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seems to be tactically sound for small bodies, and would en- 
able us to meet other conditions that must be considered. 
Some of our best officers argue for the retention of the four- 
troop squadron, but with the advent of the machine gun, and 
the possible addition of a depot unit, the regiment becomes 
too large, and the proportion of junior officers too great. 
Promotion is too slow now. ‘The adoption of the three-troop 
squadron would liberate forty-five troops and enable them to 
be formed into five new regiments. This would give a flow 
of promotion consonant with the needs of our service; but, 
as stated above, and this is said without a spirit of criticism, 
any attempt to bring about such an organization would meet 
with opposition from the other arms, unless an equal promo- 
tion were accorded them. Perhaps by providing that the 
five new regiments should be commanded by lieutenant- 
colonels, this organization might be secured. 

The personnel of such a regiment would be as follows: 


SQUADRON, REGIMENT. 


‘ headquarters 
Headquarters : detachment, 

( band. 
Three squadrons, one machine gun 
troop, or whatever organization the 
new machine gun may require. 


Headquarters, 
Three troops, each 
of about go men. 


At war strength this regiment would consist of about 
1,000 officers and men. A depot unit would, of course, be in 
addition to this. 

It is claimed that the tendency of our cavalry is towards 
fighting on foot. This tendency must be combatted and the 
spirit of shock action rigorously maintained. Shock action, 
however, requires weight, and this calls for regiments of 
good size. Again, with the same cavalry strength, the 
greater the number of regiments, the greater the cost in offi- 
cers and in the service of supply. These matters must be 
taken into consideration, for it is certain Congress will not 


increase the cost of maintaining the cavalry. 

As to the smaller units, nothing could be worse for ser- 
vice in war than the two-troop squadron. As to the three or 
four-troop squadron, each has its advocates, but for reasons 
given above, I am in favor of the three-unit idea. 
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In conclusion let me say that I do not think it wise to 
attempt a reorganization of the cavalry unless it be part of 
a general scheme for reorganizing the whole army. More 
than this, I believe we should oppose by all honorable means 
any attempt to increase any arm, corps, or department; unless 
such increase be in pursuance of a comprehensive policy for 
increasing the efficiency of the whole military establishment. 
D. H. BOUGHTON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff. 


WAR COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, Igi1. 


THE CAVALRY SABER. 


To the Editor Cavalry Journal: 

Seeing that some discussion is now being had regard- 
ing the proper shape of the blade of our cavalry saber, I 
send herewith a cut of a saber which answers the require- 
ments as I see them. 

The cut is taken from the report of Captain. George B. 
McClellan’s report of the Crimean War, published in 1857. 








It will be noted that the blade is quite straight except 
near the point, where the curve is very pronounced. The 
effect is to give the greatest cutting component at the place 
where the blow is most apt to fall, while the blade is straight 
enough to give sufficient thrusting effect. 

ALONZO GRAY, 
Captain Fourteenth Cavatry. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT 
OLYMPIA. 


While our cavalry officers that represented the United 
States at this, in many respects, the greatest of horse shows, 
did not carry off the honors that it was hoped they might 
win, yet the published reports of the show indicate that they 




















“POPPY.” 


A Government mount from Fort Riley Mounted Service School. Entered in 
the London International Horse Show Jumping Class. To be ridden by Lieutenant 
A. R. Chaffee, Jr., 15th Cavalry. 


did creditable work and have no reason to be ashamed of the 
results. It was undoubtedly due to the inferior mounts fur- 
nished them, the short time which they had to train and be- 
come accustomed to these mounts and possibly to their lim- 
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ited experience in-such shows that they did not appear higher 
in the list of prize winners. 
Of them and their work, A7t and Spur, in the July num- 





ber, has the following : 

**Poppy.’ ridden by Lieutenant Adna R. Chaffee, gave 
an almost faultless performance in the jumping contest, and 
‘Ottawa’ and ‘White Marsh,’ ridden by Lieutenant Johnson, 


performed well, as did also *Roustabout,’ ridden by Captain 




















“DUKE OF ASHLEIGH.” 


A nine year old gelding purchased for $2,000.00 from Roger Bayley of Virginia. 


Entered in the Charger Class in the London International Horseshow. 
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George Vidmer; but Americans have not figured in the 
jumping prizes to the last advices, the Belgian, German, 
French and Russian officers, being even more successful 


’ 


than the British’ 
Herewith are reproductions of photographs of three of 

the horses entered and ridden by some of our officers at this 

show. E. B. F. 
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“YELLOWSTONE REGENT.” 


Owned by Major Henry T. Allen, General Staff, U.S. A. Winner of blue ribbon 


Entered in the London International Horse Show 





at the Washington Horse Show. 
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THE MONTREAL HORSE SHOW. 


The following is a brief extract from a report of the 
horse show held at Montreal, May g—13, 1911, in which sev- 
eral horses from the Tenth Cavalry, at Fort Ethan Allen,- 
were entered : 

“Three public horses selected one each from Troops 
“A,” “F” and “G,” were shown by Lieutenants H.R. Adair 
and E. M. Whiting, in classes 93 and 95, and those from 
Troops “F” and “G,” 
shown over four jumps, post and rails, stone walls, triple bars 


in class 94. These classes were all 


and regiment of soldiers, all four feet high, twice around. 

They were open to officers of all nations. Classes 93 and 
94 to regular or militia forces, ownership or description of 
horses not required. Class 95 was restricted to officers of 
permanent forces, and to horses owned by the officers, or 
their government, and used for military purposes. 

In class 93 the horses made a creditable performance, 
but were not placed. 

In class 94 the pair secured honorable mention, fourth 
place. 

In class 95 Lieutenant Adair, riding the horse from 
Troop “A,” won first prize, blue ribbon and cup. 

Lieutenant Bruce Palmer took a leading part in the se- 
lection and schooling of these horses, but owing to a fall in 
schooling, resulting in a broken wrist, was unable to attend 
the show. 

Two polo ponies were also shown by Lieutenant Muller 
and one by Lieutenant Adair. They made a creditable per- 
formance, but were not placed.” 
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RANK IN FORMATIONS. 


Cavalry Drill Regulations, paragraph 593, that in squadron 
i 


formation troops shall be arranged according to the rank of 





their captains. Also, if captains are absent their troops take 
places according to the rank of the officers present in com- 
mand of them. Also, if a captain is absent for a few days or 
commands the squadron for a few days, his troop retains its 
place according to his rank, unless otherwise directed. 


In paragraph 746 the same idea is carried out for the 
placing of squadrons in the regiment, though the colonel may 5 
lirect such order as he pleases. 
In paragraph 810 seniority determines the positions of 


] 


the regiment in the brigade, unless otherwise directed bv the 





gene! 

iis is contusing in the case of paragraph 595, as an 
bsence of a tew days is not definite, and in all cases is 

] . 1 ’ “ n 1 i ee Z - 4 
poorly conceived. Regiments in camp should have companies 
- ] a lestas tenn ti 1} +1 . > ° ¢ » . 7 are 
placed pi abetically 1 hnetr there is never any contusion. 
Also at all formations “A” troop should be on the right, “B” 
troy 1a : 1 <a : here ic not enonnoal reference ¢t av 
troop next and on. I here lot enough preterence to pay 
for worrying over position. Squadron commanders are fre- 


quently coming to adjutants to know where their squadron 
1 < sd } 4 - 4 te 
goes because some major is sick or absent a few days. 
When troops go into formations alphabetically, squadrons 
regiments numerically, ro confusion ever exists. .\ com 
ander can alwavs tell where a particular organization is and 
adjutants and messengers go at once to the proper spot to 
have no effect whatever on the 


order of march and the changes necessary from day to day 
for advance guard and other duty. On going into camp it 
is easier when every one knows exactly where to go. The Quar- 
termaster, who may get into camp in advance and who may be 
ready to distribute supplies, can throw them along the line at 
the proper places without looking up the adjutant to see in what 
order troops are to be encamped. 

Let the writer of the next drill regulations remember this 
and revise accordingly for simplicity. 


LooNY TROOPER 
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IMPORTANCE OF NOW DECIDING UPON ARMS TO 
BE CARRIED BY CAVALRY. 


The time has arrived when every effort possible should 





be made to modernize cur Cavalry, organized and armed as 
no other cavalry in modern history has ever been, and wholly 
at variance with the practice of all the civilized world, includ- 
ing oriental nations. The reorganization can be properly 
effected only by legislation, but the determination of its arms 
is an administrative measure. 

The more progressive elements of the Cavalry are keen 
to eliminate the revolver, save for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, leaving in the ranks a first-class rifle (or car- 
bine) and a saber that can be effectively used for cutting as 
well as thrusting. 

The conservative elements reason as follows: We cannot 
train in all our weapons (horse, two shooting arms, and saber ) ; 
we cannot give up the saber, and we don’t want to give up 


There are probably a few who would drop the saber 





and keep the revolver. There are also a few who are await- 
ing evidence and additional experience. 

It is in vain to hope that the cavalry service (or any 
other army contingent) would fully unite upon any important 
measure. To postpone action in case of the revolver for 
further trial would be fruitless, and would eventuate solely in 
conserving the status quo. Had the establishment of the 
General Staff Corps been left to the vote of the army, it is 
safe to say it would have been turned down by a consider- 
able majority. The same policy that brought into existence a 
corps that all advanced nations possessed should operate in the 
present case. The practice of all nations approves the meas- 
ure, and it is supported by the following: The Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, General Murray; Inspector General Garling- 
ton, Generals Crozier, Allen, Macomb, Colonels McClernand 
and Parker, and various others. 
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At present the greatest complaint as to successful cavalry 
training is the excessive time required for target practice, and, 
while the effort to standardize cavalry training and reapportion 


the time required therefor is under consideration, it is advisa- 
ble to determine what its arms shall be. This is doubly im- 
portant for the Cavalry Equipment Board, which assuredly 
should know in advance what to equip for, and, therefore, how 
to adjust the weight. 

Since the regular cavalry is to serve as a model for the 
organized militia and volunteers, there are yet stronger reasons 
for simplifying the armament and bringing it within the limit 
of modernity and practicability. 

There has not been offered any substantial argument 
against the statements made in the original memorandum, nor 
is it believed it can be effectively answered. Furthermore, the 
arguments advanced in behalf of retaining the revolver might 
almost equally well be made in behalf of hand grenades or of 
any other destructive instrument or tool that might have been 
put in the hands of the Cavalry. 


ma ay A 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS’ BARRACK LIFE. 
BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


In winter the day starts, not with reveille, but by the 
men being awakened in barracks at 6 a. m. by an orderly, when 
they rise at once. Those on duty then proceed to police up 
the quarters and to bring in wood for the stoves and hot 
water for the morning tea. All clean up for the day and 
each section is inspected by the N. C. O. in charge, who is 
required to devote particular attention on one day to the con- 
dition of the uniform, on the next to the arms, on the next 
to the boots, and so on. No regular breakfast is served, but 
hot tea is on hand and can be had up to 8 o’clock—this with 
black bread constitutes the morning meal. 
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At 8:30 a. m. the military exercises for the day begin. 
They consist of rather elementary gymnastics, drills, use of 
the arms, including pointing and aiming drills. When the 
weather is cold these are held in covered sheds for the in- 
fantry or in the riding halls for the cavalry; when practicable, 
they are supposed to take place in the open air, but one never 
sees this actually carried out in the Russian winter. 

Dinner is served at 11:30 a. m. in the common dining 
room and consists principally of cabbage or some other soup 
served in big basins or bowls. Each bowl contains the ration 
for four men who gather around it. No plates are used and 
each of the four gets busy with his spoon in the common 
bowl. Pieces of meat are distributed, spiked on sticks, to each 
squad of four, who will agree among themselves how to eat 
it, either separately or cut up and put in the soup. Gruel, 
usually barley, and bread are given almost without limit. 
After dinner the men are free to do what they like till 1:30 
p.m. At this time the afternoon work is taken up, the first 
hour being a continuation of the morning exercises. From 
2:30 to 3:30 p. m. is the daily school, at which the junior 
officers are required to be the instructors. Owing to the large 
mass of the conscripts being from the peasant class and illiter- 
ate, this schooling is quite elementary. The lessons consist in 
learning to answer by heart and in unison questions regard- 
ing military service. A standard question is: ‘‘Who are our 
* In one regiment this is answered: “All who do 
not belong to our Holy Mother Church,” in another in reply 


enemies ? 


to the same question all reply together: “Our enemies are 
divided into two classes, first the external enemies, second the 
internal enemies”; to the question, “Who are our eternal 
enemies,” they reply: “The Germans and the Gentlemen Eng- 
lish’; “Who are our internal enemies?” their answer in unison 
is: “First the Jews, second the Poles, third the students.” 
Besides these, the regimental history is outlined to them 
and some little attempts are made at reading and arithmetic. 
At 3:30 the day’s work is over; in the cavalry an extra hour 
is devoted to the care of the horses, stables and equipment. 
From this time the men not on some special duty are free 
till supper, which is served at 6 o’clock. The food at supper 
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is the same as at dinner, but without gruel; unlimited tea is 
given. After supper the men are free to do as they like, 


receive visits, or, with the permission of the sergeant major, to 
leave the barracks till 9 o’clock. At this hour the daily roll 
call is held, details and any special instructions for the next 
day are given out. 

During leisure hours chess is played in some regiments, 
in others there is music or some sport. What form the amuse- 
ment may take depends very largely on the initiative of the 
officers. In certain of the regiments there is a billiard room, 
but this is reserved for non-commissioned officers. 

On Sunday there is compulsory attendance at church 
service, and in the afternoon there are, for some, conversa- 
tion lessons with the priests; the others are allowed out on 
pass, if they so wish, till roll call. For an extension of leave 
special permission is required, 

After the daily roll call at 9 p. m. tea is usually again 
served till 10 o’clock, when the lights are lowered, and, after 


joint prayer, the Russian soldier goes to bed. 


A LETTER BY NAPOLEON.* 


Physical activity—the question of retirement. 

The repeated efforts of the lamented General Brun to 
eliminate from the army every weak element—every officer 
not capable of field duty—are well known. 

Last October a famous circular by him, calling the atten- 
tion of corps commanders to their duty on this subject, estab- 
lished the corner stone of the structure which the law should 
erect in the matter of the retirement of general officers. 

It was justly thought necessary to warn the minister 
against those officers who, feeling the heavy responsibility of 
the regulation, would be unwilling to report a moral inferiority 


*Translated from La Francaise Militaire, April 9-10, 1911, by Major W. 
C. Davis, for the Committee on Military Information. 
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or a physical incapacity, unless it were such as to contravene 
seriously the purpose of the regulation. 

When the law which he had prepared was about to come 
up before the Senate for discussion, our readers saw with 
interest the unedited letter which Napoleon, on February 22, 
1814, addressed to Marshal Augereau, who is acknowledged 
to have been one of his most energetic marshals. This mas- 
terly admonition, whose every line breathes the spirit of fight 
and displays the superhuman energy of the man who could 
compose it between two combat orders, should indicate to our 
chiefs for all time their most sacred duty, and should sound 
like a clarion blast the unalterable law: “If vour sixty years 
weigh too heavily upon you, get out!” 

In reading this, one understands still better the irresistible 
ascendency of this man, who, imperturbable himself under shot 
and shell, obtained from his soldiers ‘‘whatever he wished.” 


Nogent-upon-the-Seine, 21 February, 1814. 
To Marshal Augereau, Duke of Castiglione: 

My cousin, the Minister of War, has shown me your let- 
ter of the 16th. This letter gives me much pain. What! six 
hours after having received the first troops coming from Spain, 
you are not already in the field! Six hours of rest should 
suffice for them. I fought at Nangis with a brigade of dra- 
goons from Spain, who had not unbridled since leaving 
Bayonne, 

The six battalions of the Nismes division, you say, need 
clothing and equipment and are uninstructed. What bad reason 
do you give me there, -\ugereau? I have destroyed 80,000 of 
the enemy with battalions composed of ill-clad conscripts with- 
out cartridge boxes. 

The national guards, you say, are pitiable. I have here 
4,000 of them, from Algiers and Brittany, wearing round 
hats and sabots, without cartridge boxes, but well armed; they 
have rendered me good service. 

There is no money, you say? And how do you expect 
to get money? You cannot get any until we have wrested 


the revenues from the enemy’s hands. 
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You lack wagons; take them everywhere. 

You have no stores; it is too ridiculous. 

[ order you to take the field within twelve hours after 
the receipt of this letter. If you are still the Augereau of Cas- 
tiglione, heed the order; if your sixty years weigh heavily 
upon you, get out, and turn over your command to your senior 
general. The country is threatened and in danger; it can only 
be saved by audacity and cheerful self-sacrifice, and not by vain 
temporizing. 

You must have with you a nucleus of more than 6,000 
elite troops. I have not as many; nevertheless, I have de- 
stroyed three armies, captured 40,000 prisoners, taken 200 pieces 
of cannon and saved the capital three times. The enemy fled 
from all sides to Troyes. 

Take your place on the firing line. It is no longer a 
question of acting as you would in former days; put on the 
boots and regain the resolution of "93. When the French see 
your plume on the firing line and note that you are the first 
to expose yourself to fire, you may do with them as you like. 

Upon this, ete. 

NAPOLEON. 


P. S.—Unite the troops at Grenoble with the 7th Division, 


and keep the enemy out of the Vaud country. 


























Yin-Kou The fifth volume of the German Official 


and Account of the Russo-Japanese War bears 
San-De-Pu.* the title of Yin-kou and San-de-pu. It is 


up to the standard of the previous vol- 
umes and maintains the reputation of these “Accounts” as 
the best history of the war. 

This volume is of special interest to cavalrymen. It is 
about the only authentic account of Mischtschenko’s raid that 
I have seen. 

The question of raids is, by some, supposed to be a 
mooted one, but raids have been made heretofore and will 
continue to be ordered and made as long as the hoped for 
results more than counterbalance the need of the cavalry 
with the army. Certainly the raids of Forrest and Van Dorn 
in Mississippi in 1862 which compelled Grant to abandon his 
movement against Vicksburg was worth many more times 
its cost. It settled one campaign and was equivalent to a 
battle. Of course, this was about the most successful raid 
ever accomplished, but there are other instances of raids that 

¥«The Raid to Yin-kou and the Battle of San-de-pu.’’ German Official 
Account of the Russo-Japanese War. Authorized translation by Karl von 
Donat. Seven maps and six appendices. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. Price 


8s. od., net. 
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influenced campaigns. Morgan, in 1863, kept Burnside and 
the Tenth Army Corps so busy for six weeks that this corps 
was prevented from entering Knoxville until September 3d, 
and unquestionably prevented the junction with Rosecrans 
and around the latter's depot at Chickamauga. While 
Stuart's raids were not productive of such tangible results, 
yet their value can never be determined from the informa- 
tion gained and given to Lee. For instance, on June 12th, 
Stuart started and made a circuit around McClellan’s army, 
reporting to Lee on the 16th. His information cleared up 
all doubt as to the location of the Federal army and demon- 
strated the possibility of those movements which on the 
27th culminated in the defeat of the Federal right wing at 
Cold Harbor. 

On the other hand, there are many examples of raids 
made at the wrong time. Grant’s detachment of Sheridan 
during the Cold Harbor campaign was productive of no val- 
uable results and lost the service of the cavalry to his army 
when it could have been of great use. 

Streight’s raid into Alabama ended in failure and a 
study of this raid shows one good example of when and how 
raids should not be made. (See Compte de Paris for a de- 
scription of this raid.) 

Raids should rarely be made in an enemy’s country. 
Union raids during the Civil War could be made without 
laboring under the disadvantage incident to raiding in the 
enemy's country on account of the help and information 
given by the slaves. 

Mischtschenko, also, was not making his raid in the 
enemy's country, although I very much doubt if he received 
much information from the Chinese. However, it is believed 
the Russians had fairly accurate information as to the points 
most strongly occupied by the Japanese, so, at the start, the 
Russian commander should have had quite a clear idea of 
the situation and the most vulnerable points along the Japan- 
ese line of communications. While the maps were very de- 
fective, yet the Russians had been fighting and retreating 
over the ground now to be raided upon. 
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The following is copied from the text as showing Kuro- 
patkin’s idea in ordering this raid, pages 14 to 16, inclusive: 

“TI am of the opinion that at the present juncture it is of 
the utmost importance to bring about by cavalry surprise a 
thorough destruction of the railway between Hai-tschin, Ta- 
schi-tschao and Kai-ping. In that case the demolitioa of 
artificial structures like the bridges at Hai-tschin and Kai- 
ping, as well as of stations, is of especial importance. Yin- 
kou is to be captured in addition; the supplies collected there 
are to be destroyed. ‘Terror must be spread in rear of the 
Japanese army. 

“T appoint your excellency commander of the expedi- 
dition. ‘The raid must come as much as possible as a sur- 
prise, be carried out rapidly and vigorously. The extent of 
the operations as regards time and space, I leave entirely at 
your excellency’s discretion. 

“The units have received orders to carry 200 rounds per 
man in the pouches and 24,000 rounds in the ammunition 
carts of each regiment. The pack animal column is to carry 
explosives and in addition bread and fodder for one day. 
Independent of this, Major General Ogovoritsch has been 
ordered to form a pack-animal column with a two days’ sup- 
ply of biscuit, barley, salt, tea, sugar and grain fodder for the 
horses and to have it ready at your disposal in Szo fan-tai by 
the evening of January 7th. There will, moreover, be estab- 
lished in the village of Szo-fan-tai by the evening of January 
8th a depot containing five days’ supply for your whole corps. 
Thither, also, will be driven sixty cattle to be at your dis- 
posal. 


x 


“Consider the demolition of the railroad in the portion 
indicated as the most important task imposed upon you. 
The operations against the railway line, conducting you into 
a territory completely exhausted, I shall add to the pack ani- 
mal column another column of carts carrying two days’ ra- 
tions for horses and four days’ rations for the men. These 
carts, drawn by picked horses, will not leave the corps, but 
serve as ambulances after having been emptied.” 
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This order is clear and to the point. Its objective is a 
railroad, the only one from the Japanese army to their base. 
The destruction of two large bridges would most seriously 
cripple Japanese activity for weeks. It would seem that 
Kuropatkin understood what he was doing. 

However, on January 7th, he ordered as follows: 

“To Mischtschenko:—TI am sending you a map of the 
country in rear of the Japanese army. Should the garrison 
of Yin kou turn out to be weak, an attack by surprise of that 
place is of the first importance.” 

Unquestionably, the destruction of all supplies is of 
more importance than the destruction of means of carrying 
those supplies, but it seems doubtful if all the supplies at 
Yin-kou had been destroyed that the crippling effect on the 
enemy would have been as great as the destruction of the 
two large bridges of the railroad. While it would have 
stopped action for awhile, yet activity in Japan and the com- 
mand of the sea would probably have remedied the disaster 
more speedily than the repair of iron bridges could have been 
accomplished. Yet either object being accomplished, the 
raid would well have repaid all its losses. 

The description of the raidis very good. The comments 
are excellent. Nocavalryman should miss this work. From 
it he will learn what qualities are required in the leading of 
a raiding force and introspection will show him whether he 
possesses the requisite qualities. If he does not possess 
them, then he should school himself and obtain them, if pos- 
sible. 

In this case, only seventy miles were to be covered to 
Yin kou. If not made in thirty-six hours, under the existing 
circumstances, certainly forty-eight hours should have suf- 
ficed. However, we find the command making only eighteen 
to twenty-four miles per day, and when Yin-kou was reached 
much time was lost in making the attack. Then on the re- 
turn, as nothing had been accomplished at Yin-kou and the 
detachment that had been sent to the railroad had done no 


damage, it was surely to be expected that a desperate effort 
would be made on the railroad. Such, however, was not the 
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case and the following remark quoted from the book is un- 
questionably deserved : 

“General Mischtschenko, by his rapid departure, showed 
that he, like so many other Russian leaders, was bent less on 
carrying out his tasks than in keeping open his line of re- 
treat at all costs.” 

One great point to be remembered in raids is the abso- 
lute necessity of secrecy, yet this raid was talked of in the 
Russian army long before it was made. Again, raids will 
not now be undertaken as mueh as formerly on account of 
the telegraph. When a raiding party can move about in 
rear of an enemy with little chance of its being known where 
next to expect it, success ought to follow, partially at least. 
But now, with the telegraph lines, wireless telegraphy and 
aeroplanes, there exists ample means of spreading not only 
the intelligence of the appearance of hostile cavalry but also 
fairly accurate conclusions may be made as to where it will 
appear next. 

The second part of the volume is given to the bloody 
encounter at San-de pu. Like all the other volumes, great 
details are given and excellent naps appended. As stated 
before, this book maintains the excellence of the previous ones 
and gives the most connected history of the war and one 
best suited to military students of any that have thus far 


appeared. WHITE. 
Battle The military student may hope for a 
of dispassionate study of the Battle of 
Shiloh * Shiloh, from the pen of a participant, 


but there is nothing in Mr. Rich’s mono- 

graph to lead him to expect it. Each actor in that terribie 
drama seems to have been too thoroughly inoculated with 
the virus of controversy to be competent to tell his story 
without bias or partisanship. So in the volume under re- 
view. If it had not been so stated in the preface, after read- 
*«The Battle of Shiloh.” By Joseph W. Rich. Published by the Iowa 
State Historical Society, at lowa City, lowa. 
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ing Mr. Rich’s narrative, no great indictive capacity would 
have been needed to deduce that he had fought with the 
Army of the Tennessee, and is ready to champion its cause 
against all comers, with scant regard for the validity of any 
opposing claims. His attitude is made clear by the evidence 
which he presents, and his criticisms thereon, but more 
especially by the evidence which he suppresses. 

As an example, it is only necessary to consider his treat- 
ment of the testimony of the principal actors and eye wit- 
nesses. Where he quotes Grant or Sherman, he accepts their 
utterances as conclusive, and all evidence on which their testi- 
mony can be challenged is suppressed. On the other hand, 
he directly attacks the credibility of General Buell as a wit- 
ness, and evidence which might corroborate his testimony is 
ignored. 

To particularize, early in the text Mr. Rich makes the 
following assertion : 

“On one point of some importance General Buell flatly 
contradicts himself. In speaking of the attack near the land- 
ing Sunday night, he says in Shilo Reviewed that the ‘fire of 
the gunboats was harmless.’ In his official report, written 
just after the battle, he says that ‘the gunboats contributed 
very much to the result ’'—the repulse of the enemy.” 

This is a fair sample of the spirit of Mr. Rich's criti- 
cism. It is thoroughly ex parte, and is less remarkable for 
what it asserts than for what it ignores. In Shzloh Reviewed, 
General Buell is careful to menton that the statement with 
regard to the effectiveness of the gunboat fire came from 
Confederate sources. He doubtless had in mind the asser- 
tions of Polk (W.R. 10, p. 140), and Bragg (W. R. 10, p. 466). 
These officers were better able to state what were the moral 
and material results of the gunboat fire than was Buell or 
any other Union officer, and were not apt to belittle or under- 
estimate the effectiveness. Their evidence is therefore the 
best available, and was put forward by Buell, as was his duty 
as a conscientious chronicler. There is no self-contradiction. 
The contradiction comes from Polk and Bragg. But Mr. 
Rich, who desires to show the impregnable character of the 
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artillery defense behind Dill’s Branch, is obliged to exclude 
the gunboats as elements of strength, and the statement in 
Buell's report, based on uncertain and insufficient data, would 
have served his purpose much better, if it had been allowed 
to stand. 

Again, he attacks Buell’s statement as to the hour at 
which the latter arrived at Pittsburg Landing, on April 6th. 
Buell gives it at 1 o'clock. Mr. Rich, on the statement of 
Henry Villard (whom he elsewhere discredits as a witness) 
prefers to believe that it was “between 5 and 6 o'clock.” 
But he ignores the testimony of Rawlins, Grant's adjutant 
general, who states that the interview between Grant and 
Buell, which took place subsequent to Buell’s arrival, oc- 
curred at “about 2 o'clock.” (W.R. 10, p. 186.) 

But unreliability as a witness is the least of the short- 
comings charged up by Mr. Rich against General Buell. He 
proceeds to make most grave charges against his character 
as a soldier. He accuses him of deliberately “holding up” 
Grant's order to Nelson for five hours, the order in question 
being as follows: 


“ HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF West TENNESSEE, 
“SAVANNAH, April 6, 1862. 


“(reneral William Nelson, Commanding Division : 

“An attack having been made on our forces, you will 
remove your entire command to the river opposite Pittsburg. 
You can obtain a guide easily in the village. 

‘By order of Maj. Gen U.S. Grant. 

“JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
* Assistant Adjutant General.” 


The grounds on which this accusation is made are con- 
tained in a statement in Nelson's official report, to wit: ‘The 
Fourth Division * * *  leftSavannah, by orderof General 
Grant, reiterated by General Buell in person, at 1:30 P. M.” 
“The language,” says Mr. Rich, ‘is a little ambiguous and 
doubtless means that the order was ‘reiterated’ about noon, 
or later, and that the march began 1:30, afternoon.” So far 
as concerns the hour of reiteration this is pure conjecture 
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and, in the absence of supplementary evidence, might be 
used as logically to prove that Grant did not issue the order 
until noon. Mr. Rich attempts to fortify his statement by 
the evidence of Henry Villard (a discredited witness) to the 
effect that Nelson received Grant's order about noon; ‘by 
which,” Mr. Rich again proceeds to assume, “he probably 
means the reiterated order.”” On this flimsy basis, mainly 
conjectural, Mr. Rich does not hesitate to assert that ‘in any 
event, it appears that General Buell ‘held up’ the order to 
Nelson fully five hours and then reiterated it.” ‘‘Why,” he 
queries, ‘did General Buell do that?" He does not answer 
his own question, but he makes it evident that the only ac- 
ceptable reply would be: ‘To prove to General Grant that 
his authority stopped short of the Army of the Ohio; to pun- 
ish his presumption in giving orders to a division thereof ; 
to risk the destruction of the Army of the Tennessee rather 
than abate for one moment his adherence toa military punc- 
tilio.” Fortunately for General Buell’s reputation, conjec- 
tures and assumptions are not proof. Mr. Rich has failed to 
bring one shred of real evidence to show that the order was 
delayed for an instant by General Buell’s reiteration. On 
the contrary, there is other evidence, well known to Mr 
Rich, which will serve to explain the causes of the delay— 
for delay there was unquestionably —without imputing to a 
distinguished officer so unworthy and unsoldierly a motive. 

In General Jacob Ammen’'s diary (W.R. 11, pp. 330, 331, 
332) it is stated that on the evening of April 5th, when Gen- 
eral Nelson first arrived at Savannah, he was visited by 
General Grant. General Ammen, being present, suggested 
that the diviston push on that evening to Pittsburg Landing. 
To this proposal General Grant replied: ‘ You cannot march 
through the swamps. I will send boats for you Monday or 
Tuesday.” On the morning of April 6th Grant had evi- 
dently revised his opinion as to the possibility of the swamps, 
as is evidenced by his order to Nelson; but he did not pause 
for explanations. Nelson was therefore confronted by the 
problem of marching his division through an unknown 
swamp which Grant had declared impassable. It was inevit- 


able that the advantages of a quick and easy movement by 
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water should at once occur to both Buell and Nelson. Some 
assurance of water transportation there must have been, for 
General Ammen goes on to state that shortly after the first 
sounds of battle had been heard by the troops at Savannah 
‘General Nelson came dashing into our camp at the head of 
his staff, and gives me orders to be ready to proceed to the 
assistance of the Army of the Tennessee at Pittsburg Landing, 
either by the boats or through the swamp, if the officers and 
cavalry sent by General Buell and himself found a practicable 
route through the swamp. * * * Having my arms and 
ammunition in order, and the men ready to march, and no 
orders from General Nelson, I rode to the brick house 
(headquarters) on the river, and there met Generals Buell 
and Nelson, both very impatient, as there was no appearance 
of boats coming down the river from the battlefield. Part 
of those sent to the swamp had returned and reported un- 
favorably. The others were anxiously looked for, and it 
was hoped would find a route practicable for infantry at 
least. * * * The boats appeared to be the only means 
of reaching our companions in arms.”’ Later, at noon, 
“The remainder of the officers and men have returned 
from the swamp without success.” None of this evidence 
appears anywhere in Mr. Rich's narrative. He apparently 
accepts as conclusive Grant’s assertion as to the ease with 
which a guide could be obtained, but neglects to mention 
that the “large, fine looking Tennesseean”’ who finally 
piloted Nelson through the bottoms did not appear until 
noon. ‘First, be sure you are right, and then go ahead,” 
is as good a maxim in warfare as in any other business, 
and it is no wonder that Buell hesitated to commit Nelson 
to a route which Grant had declared impracticable—an 
assertion which his own reconnaissances had tended to 
confirm. On what assurance General Nelson based his 
expectation of water transportation does not appear. That 
it was available at Pittsburg Landing is beyond ques- 
tion. ‘“ No explanation,” writes Captain Ephraim A. Otis, 
‘in any of the published reports or dispatches has ever been 
given why part of the fleet of steamboats lying at Pittsburg 
Landing was not immediately dispatched to Savannah to 
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bring up the advancing forces of General Buell, though it 
would seem as if this should have received immediate atten- 
tion."’ (Papers Mil. Hist. Society of Mass. Vol. VII, pp 184, 
185.) When General Ammen arrived opposite Pittsburg 
Landing he says “the river was full of boats, with steam up,” 
apparently employed to no better purpose than to afford 
shelter for skulkers. General Grant, whose influence on the 
battle of the 6th was of the slightest, might have used his au- 
thority to greater effect had he cleared these vessels of strag- 
glersand sentthem after Nelson. But Grant wasofthe Army 
of the Tennessee, and on his conduct and on that of any other 
general officer of that organization, save the hapless Lew 
Wallace, Mr. Rich has no criticism to offer. If he cannot 
praise, he is silent. 

Another point is here raised by Mr. Rich. It is his evi- 
dent assumption that in reiterating General Grant's order to 
Nelson, General Buell was guilty of a piece of gratuitous in- 
terference. ‘Why,’ asks Mr. Rich, “did General Nelson 
wait to have the order ‘reiterated’? Why did he not obey 
the original order regardless of any dilatory order of General 
Buell, since the contingency had arisen under which by Gen- 
eral Halleck’s instructions General Grant ‘ was authorized to 
take the general command’ of both armies; namely, an at- 
tack upon his ownarmy?” To make outa vaild case against 
Nelson and Buell, Mr. Rich must first prove that the subject 
matter of Halleck’s telegram of April 5, 1862, was known to 
both of them. There is good reason to believe it was not. 
Halleck’s telegram was addressed to General Grant, and 
there is no evidence that either Buell or Nelson was aware 
of its existence. In fact, the presumption is all the other 
way. Halleck never ordered Buell to report to Grant for 
duty, nor hinted that there was any contingency under which 
the latter should assume command of the Army of the Ohio. 
Furthermore, Halleck had gone to some pains to assure Buell 
that the President’s order of March 11th would make no 
change in the autonomy of the Army of the Ohio. (W. R. 
11, p. 32.) If onthe 6th of April, 1862, Buell had had the 
faintest inkling of the authority conferred on Grant by Hal- 
leck’s telegram, he would hardly have dared to write: “I 
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do not look upon him as my commander.” In the absence 
of the knowledge imputed to General Nelson by Mr. Rich, 
what more conformable to discipline and subordinatian, to 


say nothing of courtesy, than for him to secure, before march- 
ing, the approval of his immediate commander, then actually 
on the spot! 

Save in the case of Lew Wallace, in dealing with the 
generals of the Army of the Tennessee, Mr. Rich is lenient 
to the point of charity. That Sherman, after the war, pre- 
sented an apochryphal map to the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, with the assertion that it told the story of the 
battle, and that Grant approved the map in question to the 
extent of inserting it in his memoirs, is not permitted to im- 
pugn their credibility as witnesses on any point. No effort 
is made to place the responsibility for the errors of omission 
and commission ; for the lack of elementary precautions; for 
the false strategical and tactical position of the army; for ab- 
senteeism, that Mr. Rich’s narrative shows conclusively ex- 
isted in that army. Moreover, he seeks to prove that the 
Army of the Tennessee was not surprised on the morning of 
April 6, 1862. He cites a number of cases in which contact 
with the Confederates had been established by the Union 
outposts and reconnoitering parties, and proves to his own 
satisfaction that the proximity of the enemy was known to 
many, and that some few had been rendered apprehensive 
thereby. Now, the main object of a surprise is to catch your 
enemy unprepared; taking him unawares isa secondary con- 
sideration. He who is always prepared, suffers little from 
an unexpected attack. From Mr. Rich's account it appears 
that all preparation to meet the impending attack was con- 
fined to one brigade (Peabody's) out of the fifteen camped 
at Shiloh, and that the measures taken in this brigade were 
the result of a premonition on the part of Colonel Peabody, 
and were without the knowledge or consent of higher athor- 
ity. Further comment seems unnecessary. 

But Mr. Rich makes a still more startling claim. Grant, 
in one of his dispatches to Buell on April 6th, states as fol- 
lows: 
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‘Heavy firing is heard up the river, indicating plainly 
that an attack has been made on our most advanced positions. 
I have been looking for this, but did not believe that the at- 
tack could be made before Monday or Tuesday.” 

“This note,” says Mr. Rich, “clearly shows that General 
Grant, in common with his division commanders, was expect- 
ing an early attack.” 

Grant’s note was written at a time when the sound of 
battle had resolved any (unspoken) misgivings he may have 
had previously, and reads strangely when contrasted with 
certain other utterances oral or written. Grant to Halleck, 
April 5. 1862: ‘I havescarcely the faintest idea of an attack 
(general one ) being made upon us.” (W. R. 10, p. 89.) 

Grant to Nelson and Ammen, April 5, 1862: ‘There 
will be no fight at Pittsburg Landing; we will have to goto 
Corinth, where the rebels are fortified.” (W.R. 10, p. 89.) 

Sherman to Grant, April 5, 1862: ‘I do not apprehend 
anything like an attack on our position.” (W.R. 11, p. 94.) 

Message of General Sherman to Colonel Appler, Fifty- 
third Ohio, who, on the afternoon of April 5th, had reported 
a Confederate outpost within 500 yards of hiscamp: ‘Tell 
Colonel Appler to take his damned regiment to Ohio. There 
is no force of the enemy nearer than Corinth.” (Papers Mil. 
Hist. Soc. of Mass., Vol. 7, p. 117.) 

Report of a conversation between General Sherman and 
Colonel Hildebrand on the evening of April 5th: 

‘‘General Sherman asserted with emphasis that Beaure- 
gard would not attack—that he knew him well, and knew 
the ‘habit of his mind’—that he would never leave his own 
base of supplies to attack the Union army at its base.”” (Pa- 
pers Mil. Hist. Soc. of Mass., Vol. 7, p. 119.) 

Sherman, on the appearance of Hardee’s advance, morn- 
ing of April 6th: ‘*My God, we are attacked!” (Papers 
Mil. His. Soc. Mass., Vol. 7, p. 141.) 

Sherman’s official report: ‘About 8 a. M. I saw the 
glistening bayonets of heavy masses of infantry to our left 
in the woods beyond the small stream alluded to, and be- 
came satisfied for the first time that the enemy designed a 
determined attack on our whole camp.” (W.R. 10, p. 249.) 
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When one considers that on the afternoon of April 5th 
the Confederate cavalry had the impudence to sit on the fence 
of the Rhea field and watch the Fifty-third Ohio at drill, it 
is in no way surprising that the troops nearest the enemy 
knew of their presence, and augured no good therefrom. To 
have failed to deduce strong and immediate support from the 
assured attitude of the hostile troopers would require some- 
thing less than human intelligence. But that their superior 
officers credited the information furnished them, or made any 
correct deductions therefrom, one may harbor a doubt. 
Things being as they were in the Army of the Tennessee, 
Mr. Rich does these officers no good service in attempting to 
prove that they expected a serious attack. 

Another deduction of Mr. Rich’s appears open to ques- 
tion, and that is the matter of straggling on April 6, 1862. 
This he claims has been greatly exagerated, when the Army 
of the Tennessee is concerned. ‘‘There were ‘stragglers’ 
from both armies,” he states, ‘‘and there is no reason to 
doubt that the numbers were substantially equal.”” On the 
contrary, there is every reason to doubt it. It is a military 
axiom that, when troops of equal quality are opposed to each 
other, tactical cohesion is more certain to be destroyed by 
defeat than by victory. Disorganization may be the price 
of a successful assault, but demoralization is apt to be the 
penalty of an unsucceesful defence. Now, while the Confed- 
erates, on April 6th, had suffered numerous local repulses, 
their line as a whole had gone forward from daylight till 
dark. On the other hand, in the same time, W. H. L. Wal- 
lace had been driven from one position, Prentiss, Hurlbut 
and Stuart from three, and McClermand and Sherman from 
Six, 

Mr. Rich’s narrative concerns itself only with the fight- 
ing of the first day. The battle of April 7, 1862, being the 
Army of the Ohio’s victory, he dismisses in a paragraph of 
forty-four lines. 

Mr. Rich’s statement that the colonel of the Seventy- 
first Ohio “was cashiered for his conduct at Shiloh” is incor- 
rect. He was cashiered for the surrender of the fortified 
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camp at Clarksville, Tennessee, August 18, 1862. (See W. 
R. 22, pp 862-865.) 

Mr. Rich’s monograph is well written, well printed, and 
attractively bound. He does not bring out any new facts, 
and most of the evidence he adduces can be found in the ac- 
count of the battle prepared for the Shiloh National Park 
Commission by Major D. W. Reed. Mr. Rich's narrative is 
most interesting, but it is not history. It is a special plea for 
the Army of the Tennessee. Mr. Rich challenges the ac- 
count of Mr. John Codman Ropes because “ he shows a preju- 
diced judgment against Grant, and in favor of Buell— whom 
he evidently admired.”” Mr. Rich is open to disqualification 
as an impartial historian on the same ground —to paraphrase 
the language, because he showsa prejudiced judgment against 
Buell --whom he evidently does not admire. With sufficient 
evidence at hand to contest General Buell’s claims on purely 
technical grounds, it is unfortunate that Mr. Rich has marred 
his argument by an attack on that officer's character as a 


soldier. The ‘last word” on Shiloh is yet to be said. Mr. 
Rich has brought us no nearer to it. S. H. E. 
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CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 


As will be noticed, this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
is largely made up of articles and reports on the subject of 
Cavalry Reorganization. 

An examination of the several reports made on the ex- 
perimental organizations being tried out at the maneuver 
camp at San Antonio, together with the well prepared article 
by Captain Hanna and the timely note from Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Boughton indicate that there is no difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of having a two-troop squadron, no 
matter how many squadrons there may be in the regiment. 
The reasons for not desiring this form of organization are 
convincing. 

Many, however, do favor the three-troop, three-squadron 
regiment, with an additional troop composed of the band, 
machine gun detachment, orderlies, pioneers, etc., with or 





by without one or more depot troops. Good arguments are ad- 
vanced for this form of organization for our cavalry. 

Yet there are others of our cavalry officers who believe 
that our present organization is not as defective as some 
would lead us to believe, and that, barring the desirability of 
additional promotion which all schemes of reorganization 
have heretofore carried with it, a few minor changes would 
perfect the one we now have. 

As has been so well stated by both of the above men- 
tioned writers, it must be taken for granted that no change 
which involves an increase of officers or a larger expenditure 
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of money for maintaining the cavalry branch of the service 
will be seriously considered by Congress. At the same time, 
there is a possibility of securing changes that do not involve 
an increased expense to the government and that possibly 
any one of the two proposed schemes suggested by Captian 
Hanna or others might be adopted. 

An important point, and undoubtedly the most important 
of any evolved in this discussion, is the one soforcibly brought 
forth by General Carter that our cavalry should, at all times, 
be kept practically at full war strength and that the rushing 
into the cavalry service of a lot of untrained recruits on the 
threatened outbreak of war or in any sudden emergency was 
demoralizing and practically crippled the cavalry. There- 
fore. whatever organization may be urged or adopted, this 
essential requirement should be constantly kept in view and 
other minor points be sacrificed in order to retain this one. 

Personally, the writer believes that the subject of cavalry 
instruction is vastly of more importance than is that of cav- 
alry reorganization, and that our first object should be to 
work for a revision of our Firing and Drill Regulations, and 
then devise a progressive scheme of instruction covering 
fully and completely all that the cavalry soldier should learn 
as regards the handling of his horse, carbine, revolver and 
saber. 

This course of instruction should be so arranged that, 
while possible allowing regimental commanders a certain 
latitude, no one should be permitted to devote too much time 
to any one branch of instruction to the neglect of another — 
this to head off the “cranks” on any particular subject—and 
that the saber instruction or other exercises should not be 
sacrificed in order to make a record with the rifle or carbine. 


As to the Drill Regulations, many of the close order 


novements, particularly in the squadron and regiment, should 
be relegated to the scrap heap, along with“ column of fours, 
march from the right to the left,” and the time thereby 
gained be devoted to practical field instruction. 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, : - - : . 325,282.11 
Age Rate Per 
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21 - - - $13 61 

31 - - - 17 58 
4 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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very suitable. 
50 WARREN STREET 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “ew'orn‘ciry 
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Value of preliminary drill prior to target practice; Rubottom—xXVII-567. 
Veterinary science for cavalry officers; Hoyle—V-27. 
‘ first aid; Fuller—XX-584. 
hygiene; Schwarzkopf—XV-124. 
service, U, S. Army; Chitty—XX-44, 
surgeons, U. S. Army; Griffin—VI-439. 
Virginia Horses; Hennessey—XIX-169. 
Military Institute, Lexington—IV-316, 
Visit to Washington’s Headquarters; Carter—XVIII-430. 
Visual Drill Signals; Blocksom—NXVI-91. 
Volunteer cavalry of South Carolina; Jenkins—V-97. 
regiment; Harboard—XII-372. 
the lesson of a decade; Whittaker—XxX-625, 843, 1261. 
Wagon Train, handling a; Whitehead—XVII-648. 
Wanted—A Better Bullet; Anke—XX-1226. 
An Army) XVII-784, 





A System for furnishing remounts for cavalry; Furlong—XVIII- 
System; Hickok—XVII-461, (405, 
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War and the army blanche—XXI-341, 521, 
War, Moral in—XXI-304. 
War of Independence, Cavalry in the; Adams—XXI-6965, 
War, Psychology of; Eltinge—XXI-1015. 
War game and map maneuvers; Sayre—XVIII-722. 
at army posts; Fitch—XX-723, 
problems; Conger—XX-939, 
War of Keminiscences; Arnold—II-28. 
Warning and reply—XXI-556. 
Washing horses—X-46. 
Washington and Cavalry—XXI-1181. 
Watering, feeding and grooming; Nockolds—XXI-29, 
Weapons and munitions of war; Crawford—XVII-620. 
Squier—XVII-672. 
Webley-Fosbery Automatic revolver—XV-683-894. 
Wei-Hai-Wei, Campaign against; Holsinger—xXI-219. 
West Point, Rifle practice at, White—XVI-523. 
What lessons can the cavalry draw from the Russo-Japanese War? Krue- 
Why he expended the soap—VI-103. (ger—XVIII-122, 
Wilson, General J, H.; Allen—XI-230. 
Windage Chart; Lewis—XVIII-179. 
Wint Saddle, experience with the; Dorst—VII-200. 
WIRELESS 
Field operations in Cuba; Wieczorek—XVII-526, 
Field outfit—XVIII-117. 
for the cavalry; Hanna—XX-1030, 
Tatum—XX-1128, 
telegraphy; Ferrie—XX-347. 
with the cavalry; Hanna—XX-1135. 
With Gibbon in the Sioux Campaign ef 1876; McBlain—IX-139. 
With the Reserve Brigade; Harris—III-9, 235, 363; IV-3, 
Woman's Glimpse of the War with Spain; Sargent—XIV-48. 
Wooden Broadsword; Smith—XVI-770. 
Work of cavalry in the Yellowstone park; Anderson—X-3, 
Wounds caused by small caliber bullets—IV-208. 
Yellowstone Expedition, I8783—XV-289. 
by Braden—XVI-218. 
Yellowstone National Park, work of cavalry in the; Anderson—X-3, 
Yesterday; Allen—XI-226. 
Yosemite National Park, 4th Cavalry in the; McClure—X-113. 
Young’s Campaign in North Luzon; Chase—XIV-783, 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


The army uses so much of the goods handled by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., dealers in all kinds of sporting goods that 
it is hardly necessary to call the attention of our readers to 
this firm. 

However, the writer having known personally A. G. 
Spalding since our boyhood days and having for over forty 
years been aware of his reliability, cannot refrain from stat- 
ing that anything in the line of athletic material sent out by 
this firm will be found of the best and satisfactory in every 


respect. 


SAFETY-HyGIENIC HORSE Bit Co. 

The Safety-Hygienic Bit, invented by Captain Giov. 
Ciammaichell, of the Italian Army, isa most simple and inge- 
nius device for controlling horses without hurting them. 
Since this bit has been placed upon the American market, it 
has met with great favor and is generally conceded the most 
satisfactory one ever used. As to its general use for the 
cavalry service, it is believed to be the ideal bit. 

The attention of our readers is called to the advertise- 
ment of this bit which appears for the first time in this num- 
ber of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
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CoRBIN CABINET Lock Co. 

The Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, of New York, are 
manufacturers of of a type of padlock which is “sans pareil”’ 
in its class. These particular locks are made of solid brass, 
after it has first been subjected to a hardening process (ex- 
truded metal). The construction is wonderful, and looking 
at the illustration, one will ask how it is possible that this 
complicated mechanism is contained inside a solid piece of 
brass. 

Besides the system of pin tumblers, each lock contains 
ball bearings which does away with a great deal of friction, 
and therefore adds to the security of the lock. It is impossi- 
ble to pick this type of padlock, and the number of key 
changes is unlimited. 

As an illustration of the high efficiency of this particular 
line of Extruded Metal Padlocks, it may be stated that they 
are used by nearly all the leading railroads in this country, 
and by many other important institutions. The buyers for 
the United States Government have accepted this lock as 
passing the most discriminating examination for security and 
strength. The United States Government has, therefore, 
adopted this padlock for the army and navy use wherever a 
high-grade lock is required. 

For locks on lockers there are none better made as there 
are not two locks of this type made alike ( unless ordered dif- 
ferently) and they are indestructible. 


























ADVERTLISING— 








Cavalry 





Journal 


Advertiser 

has grown with 

each issue. 
pow 


Readers will confer a 


favor if they mention 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


when they write. 
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SPECIAL MODEL 


OF THE 








TYPEWRITER 


Unquestionably the machine best poe 
to the needs of Army Cfficers 


STRONG, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


Has Special equipment for handling all classes of work. 
The only successful combination Card-writing and Cor- 
respondence machine on the market. 


Write for full description and details of easy payment plan. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., 


Room 54, Royal Typewriter Bldg., NEW YORK 


WE DELIVER ROYALS PROMPTLY ANYWHERE 










































OUR Teeth see service every day 
in the year. Keep them clean so 
they will stay sound and work well. 
You will profit in better looks—better 
digestion — better health. 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 


IT DOES DOUBLE DUTY THE FLAVOR IS DELICIOUS 


Not only destroying There is no “druggy” 
taste but a sensation of 
fragrant,wholesome clean- 
liness. Ribbon Dental 
Cream conserves your 
teeth and polishes without 
dition which counteracts scratching or injuring the 


decay-germs at the time 
of use but also making 
the mouth sweet, clean, 


and non-acid—the con- 


germ growth. enamel. 





Send 4c for a Trial Tube and 


test for yourself this deliciously 


Toe ey TRA oe 


efficient dentifice. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 50, 199 Fulton St. New York 





Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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Just Off the Press 


—SECOND EDITION OF— 


Military Map Reading 





By Capt. C. 0. SHERRILL, Co ps Enginecrs 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent. 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 








Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, 1. 4. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 











WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 
stock at the lowest prices. 











Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 











Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Lt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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JOHN G. HAAS. 


Washington, 














Laneaster, y.¢ 
>. es J 

I a. 1308 F street. 
18376cG. 1?P1l. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





7TEACHENOR:BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


yi DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
— KANSAS CITY — 
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INCORPORATE every desired feature of all 
other typewriting machines into one and 
compare it, feature with feature, working part 
with working part, with the 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


andtheUNDERWOUD Fr, unaerwood = 
stands out as the best SS a= 


machine—one permit- 
ting the greatest lati- 
tude of work, doing 
more and better work 
per giveneffort,andis 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 


It is mechanically perfect. It stands up 
under every trying condition and is simple in 
construction. The Underwood Type Bar 
Mechanism has but three elements: the Key 
Lever, Connecting Link and Type Bar. 








Underwood Typewriter Co. 
INCORPORATED 


a Everywhere 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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What is a Visible Typewriter? 


Writing in sight is part of it. Keyboard in sight is the other part. 















It is as important that you see what you do as to see what you have 
done. The key-for-every-character keyboard of the easy action, 
light running MODEL No. 10 


Simith Premier 


makes it the only truly visible writing machine. 





714 Delaware Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. | 





CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 
This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
| par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
cae E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
¢ M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,”’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan 
Tt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 














OUTDOOR LIFE GOODS 


AT SPECIAL PRICES TO ARMY OFFICERS 


TENNIS HAMMOCKS 
GOLF KODAKS BATHING SUITS 
CROQUET REFRIGERATOR 
BASE BALL THERMOS BASKETS 
FISHING TACKLE BOTTLES PORCH CHAIRS 
BICYCLES TENT COTS 


CATALOGUE 947 SHOWS EVERYTHING 


Schimclinlmse: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














——— 


Weighs only 5 pounds—is so strong and 





durable it can be easily carried anywhere. 
Up-to-date in every particular including 
Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper 
Release, Adjustable Margin and Interchange- 
able Type. For Manifolding cannot be ex- 
celled. Either Blickensderfer Scientifie or 
Universal Keyboard. Investigate it before 
purchasing any other. 
a Send for Catalogue No. A-36. 

New Model No. 6. 


The Blickensderfer Mig. Co. Stamford, Conn. 


= - 4 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 
When you order OFFICE SUPPLIES from us you are as- 
sured of High Quality, Prompt Delivery and Fair Prices. 
WOOD AND STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE. 


Write for our Supply Catalogue. 





Saml Dodsworth Book Co., 


521-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





BLICKENSDERFER ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 
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UNIFORMS 


For all Officers 








Samples and Self Measurements 
Blanks sent on Request. 


FQUIPMENTS 


Finest Made 





Price Lists on Request 


MEYER’S MILITARY SHOP, 


1231 Pa. Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 








FOR R 
BOX CALF & 
VICI KID \3 
PATENT i 
, ENAMEL fy 

t 1 earns 

















“DANDY? combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 2e. “Star’’ size, lic, 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen wh» take pride 
in having their shves look A 1, restores color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25¢ 
“Baby Elite,’’ size 10c. 

“aA LBO”" make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white, 





4 Each cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 

Lu! ul sponge 2c. 
TA “sUPERB,”’’ (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
’ Shiny Leather Shoes, aud all Shit.y Leather Articles, 10c. 


“BOSTON.” a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing 
25¢. 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 


AS IN PATTERNS, 


So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 











THE BIG STORE 








Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. We are prepared 


at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 


Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN 


Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 





DRY COODS 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY 
For Over Thirty Years! 


We invite you to an inspection of our 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, 


Curtains and Curtain Materials. 


Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. 


414-16-18 Delaware St., 
LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. 






he “New Ebbitt,” 


Washington, D. C. 


Army and Navy 
Headquarters... 


Under new management and 
entirely remodeled, redecora- 
ted and refurnished through- 
out, catering directly tomem- 
bers of the service and offer- 
ing the refinements of a 
strictly first-class hotel. 


_ American Plan, $3,00 to $6.00 per day, 
| European Plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor 


R. G. BURKE, Manager 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U. S. A. OFFICERS. 








LATEST REGULATION 
(Solid Nickle.) 





The WHITMAN OFFICERS: 











WHITMAN 


THE ENGLISH POLO POLO AND HUNTING 





bes All Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00" au 


(We export this ! uttee to England, France and Germany. 


The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - - - - $25, $30, $40. 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - - - - - $40. 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but e questrian goods, 
Everything from **Saddle to Spur,’’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St., New York City. 


mim SERVICE 
Cammeyer Boots, Shoes and Leggins, ! 
Shoe means SHOES 


Standard 2 Merif 902 Tan Stuffed Russia Calf Service. 
: ION ss winsanan> Swreacenanvees se G4: 00 


1697 Tan Russia Calf Service Blucher 4.00 


6" Ave. & 20 ™ St 367 Tan Oil Grain Double Sole Blucher 6.50 


NEW YORK net aba s Largest St "Store 
BOOTS 











508 Black Gun Metal Calf Stiff-Leg 

| Regulation Boots............. $15.00 
i 373 Tan Russia Calf *Stiff-Leg Regula- 

i ~ CI OE aninececccacounsacnne 12.00 
872 Rlack Calf Stiff-Leg Regulation 

RUM a dieinepicwnces see stekauwe 11.00 







375 Black Calf Soft-Leg Regulation 
MMU ix wkcia,, *cascuunnedune 12.00 






oe 


* 




















A 4 The “Cammeyer” Pony Boot-trees, $5.00 
| 
| LEGGINS 
a } e. Genuine Pigskin Puttee Leggins ....... $5.50 
3 ee Genuine Pigskin Puttee Staple Leggins. 5.50 
uN . POT GIB LGB civic sccccsavccsescccos 4.00 


Men’s Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes can be procured direct or 
through Post a 





“Cammeyer’’ Style Book Mailed 
Free Upon Request 
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“CORBIN” @ 


EXTRUDED METAL 
PADLOCKS 
BALL-BEARING 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


The above type of Padlock is used by the U.S. | 6) 


Government, Leading Railroads and other Large 





Institutions wherever a Lock of Great Security and 

Strength is required. 

Made in 9 Sizes: %" to 3”. Key changes unlimited; furnished Master-Keyed if desired. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Y aa. y aN 
ELD CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. OF N.Y. QES2 


21 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 











Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 





$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
\ and instruction books at half. 
4 FREEI Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50¢ piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 








nb AO 
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Pistol 
: & YS Just adopted by the 
| || THE oe &.S§. 
REASON: ~ 
| Government! || 
| (Extractsfrom Official Report) 
| “The Colt is 
| superior, because itis more 
reliable, the more enduring 
... and the more accurate.” 
| “The Colt Pistol em- 
bodies all the features con- 
sidered essential, desirable 
|| and preferable by the Board.” 
| The Colt is adopted in 
|| consequence of its marked su- 
| periority to any other known pistol. 
| THIS DECISION 
4 Settles the Question of Automatic 
; Pistol Supremacy OVER 
: No matter what other manufacturers 
: may claim, the COLT is the 6000 
. PROVEN STANDARD consecutive shots 
; of the FIREARMS WORLD! yl ee 
4 Send for Folder No. = * 
ae | It gives FACTS, not theories. yy — 
Hi COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. . PERFECT 
bf a HARTFORD, CONN. SCORE! , 
E ; a mene seepererenecineer renee oererti= pamnnntennan 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





SPALDING 
Trade-Mark 





is known throughout 

the world as ¢ 
GUARANTEE 
QUALITY 








are the Largest Manufacturers 


OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL ATHLETIC 


SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES 


are interested in 
Athletic Sport you 
should have a copy 


of the Spalding Catalogue. It’s a 
complete encyclopedia of What's 
New in Sport and is sent free on 


request. 


A. G. SPALDINC & BROS. 


New York 


Newark 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 


Buffalo 
Syracuse 


London, England 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Montreal, Canada 
Birmingham, England Manchester, England 


Denver San Francisco 
Columbus St. Paul 
Detroit Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Seattle 
Indianapolis New Orleans 
Louisville Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas 


Toronto, Canada 


Sydney, Australia 
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7 A FEW PRICES Z 
Y 4 
7 TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB . 
Z weet Weipat y 
Y Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 $21 00 4 
y American Goods, - a 6 Z 
Z TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 4 
Z Bc a 4 
% eight eight b 
N Best Work, full Lining, 38, 00 A|, 00 4 
7 Imported Goods, 4 
7 4 
Z We have many other qualities to offer. 4 
4 =| EB Samples will be forwarded upon request. % 
7 Ey 4 

“ ns A ul hl Yy 
/ R ‘OO S > TCR LEAVENWORTH, 4 
- RICHARD SPRINGE,  ™vexwonrn, } 
z% Military Tailor and Outfitter. Z 
PSS VENENELS. ABE DA NS SA AAS QE GG OVA. ES 








Reg 


753 
755 
752 
847 
849 


Style 
No. 
ole 


314 


311 
331 
337 


meas 





Sixth Avenue and Ni 





ulations Boots <2 Leqgins. 


Style No. 


Black Calf Boots ........ccccsscceee $12.00 
PNET EC ONT ROO UG ices dics cc skcc ce cdcces 12.00 
All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
Tan Pigskin Puttee.. .......c.c000. 7.00 
Tan Cowhide Puttee.......s6.0.... 5.00 
SERVICE SHOES 

Tan — Single Sole, Blucher 

ORNS Shika Cop etanias cro wadediaceensaaces 6.00 
‘ideas Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 
Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
Tan Calif, Blutcher Cut............ 5.00 
Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 3.50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 


ure over riding breeches. 


Alexander 


neteenth Street. NEW YORK. 








It will help the Cavalr 


y Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The SAVAGE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


(Manufactured in 32 Caliber only, at the present time, for the commercial rade) 








this 





Special Features embodied in 
Arm which will appeal to you: 

TEN SHOTS—Double the num- 
ber in an ordinary revolver, and 


two more than other automatics. 


ACCURACY—The only auto- 
matic which locks at the breech 
while the bullet traverses the barrel, 
insuring extreme accuracy, as well 
as freedom from fouling. 


SIMPLICITY —Fewer parts than other automatics. Completely 


dismounts by hand, without the aid of tools. 


SAFETY—Breech automatically locked during the time of dis- 
charge. Cannot be fired unless the trigger is pulled. 
Safety positively locks it against discharge. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
Caliber 32. Send for descriptive circular 


Capacity of Magazine, 10 shots. and booklet, “The Tenderfot’s 





Length of Barrel 3? in. os 33 ; : 
. ‘ me oe Turn,’ regarding this arm, 
Lenyth of Barrel 64 In. f 5 

Finish, fuil blued. 
Weight 19 oz. ing information. 4 


which contains much interest- 


Also Manufacturers of well-known Savage High Power Repeating Rifles. 
Calibers 303, 30-30, 25-35, 32-40 and 38-55, as well as 22 Caliber 
Repeaters and Single Shots. 


saree 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue sent upon request. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 22! Savage Avenue 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 





On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 
Send for copies of ‘‘ California’’ 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 
E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 








E. W. SNYDER, Pres, J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. C. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. (. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States arte LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { Stace Depository 
County Depository J l City Depository 


Capital, $100,000. 00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D.Edmond  F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 


Ut wiil heip the Cavairv Journa: tt you mention tt when writing. 








i8 CAVALRY JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 





Chicago Wittri 


Islan 


LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 


It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you will then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 


City Office 424 Delaware St. 
Rock 


Island 
a ae! 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 






No. 150 Either Phone 


J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 
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We can furnish back numbers 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. Also 
complete sets of the JOURNAL bound 


as desired. 


Copies of CAVALRY JOURNAL 
No. 47 desired. 














Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 











The Pre-eminent Cuvees 
of 


C. hampagne 





Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend them 


to the 


most critical 
Noi & CHANDON | 


, CHAMPAGNE 
sana AY- FRANCE 
Reg 


Sele Importers we ne) 


CHAMPAGHI 











MOET & CHANDON MOET & CHANDON 


WHITE SEAL IMPER IAL CROWN 
**VERY DRY”’ BRUT" 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 














